











NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MARCH 6, 1873. 


The Week. 


HE Forty-second Congress closed its session on Tuesday without 
making any sensible mark on public affairs, and without having 
earned much ofthe respect of the public. But it has, nevertheless, 
two or three claims of some moment to distinction. There can be 
little doubt, for one, that it is the last ‘“ War Congress”—that is, 
the last Congress powerfully influenced by the passions and reminis- 
cences of the war—which we shall sec. It also closed what may be 


called the legislation arising out of the war by passing the bill provid- | 
ing for the execution of the fishery clauses of the Treaty of Washing- | 


ton, and, though last not least, ithaslanced—though very unwillingly, 


and with a trembling band and considerable faintness, it is true—the | 


huge tumor of corruption, bred by twelve years’ lavish expenditure, 
paper money, and protection to native industry, and subsidies, and 
land-grants. We may not have complete purity hereafter, but we 
shall have considerably Jess corruption. It has carefully, or almost 
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confirming substantially the view we have all along taken of it in 
these columns. The Warmoth Board of Canvassers had possession of 
the returns, and were the champions of MeEnery, who probably had 
the votes of all the white inhabitants of the State, while Kellogg was 
the Custom-house candidate, had the black vote, and a canvassing 
' board of his own. Before either board, however, had made any 
returns, the Custom-house men filed a bill in chancery, before 
| Judge Durell, of the United States District Court, who thereupon 
| issued a batel of orders and injunctions, sending the United States 
| Marshal, with the Federal troops at his back, to instal as the State 
Legislature such men as he thought proper. Of these orders the 
Committee say—and we commend the report to the attentive peru- 
sal of Harper's Weekly and the New York Times, as well as of the 
Custom-house publicists of this city: 


“ Viewed in any light in which your Committee can consider them, the 
orders and injunction made and granted by Judge Durell in this case are 
most reprehensible, erroneous in point-of law, and are wholly void for want 
of jurisdiction, and your Committee must express their sorrow and humilia- 
tion that a judge of the United States should have proceeded in such 
flagrant disregard of his duty, and have so far overstepped the limits of the 
Federal jurisdiction.” 


carefully, avoided dealing with all the more scrious questions of | 


the day—the currency, the civil service, and so on—which is per- 


haps well, as we doubt whether any Congress can deal with them 
which is not elected for that purpose, as this Congress was 


not. It whs elected to keep the Democratic party from getting | 


back into power or ‘ imperilling the results of the war,” and this 
with the help of the Democrats themselves it has done very 
eflectively. 


One thing, however, was done at the last moment which will 
probably hurt the reputation of Congressmen more than fifty things 
far more nefarious. This was the addition of $2,500 a year to the 
salary of each senator and representative, a thing in itself objec- 
tionable for several reasons, and done in a very discreditable way, 
to say nothing of the scandal of making the bill retroactive. The 
same bill raises the President’s salary to fifty thousand dollars a 
year, that of the Chief-Justice to ten thousard five hundred, and 
‘that of the Speaker and the Justices to ten thousand. The dispropor- 
tion between the pay allotted to the Justices and that allotted to 


the ordinary members of Congress is not one of the least of the | 


objections to the passage of this bill. If Judge Nelson’s services 
were worth no more than ten thousand dollars a year to the coun- 
try, Mr. Oakes Ames’s have not been worth $15,000 during the past 
two years, notwithstanding the fact that Barnes’s ‘ History of the 


Fortieth Congress’ remarks of the latter gentleman, that though not | 


in the habit of making speeches “‘ he exerted much influence in 
legislation,” as the newspapers are now pointing out. 
to whom the bill proposed to give the retroactive salary as Con- 
gressman, called attention to the fact that the Speaker properly 
and customarily was in the position of the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Judges, and so forth when the question of salaries came up, 


and very neatly and adroitly took himself ‘out of that crowd.” | 
We do not suppose it will hurt his chances for the Presidency. Of | 


the outgoing members about one-half had the grace and honesty 
to oppose the increase and voted nay. Mr. Blaine gets praise from 
the correspondents for his dignity and his efforts to preserve order, 
In the Senate there was great ‘‘ rushing through ” of bills, but more 
decorum than in the House. Of the final action of senators on the 
unfortunates who have been candidates for expulsion, we suppose 
no one wishes to hear anything more said. 


The Louisiana muddle still continues to be a muddle. 
Senate Committee, composed of Messrs. Carpenter, Anthony, Alcorn, 
Logan, Trumbull, Morton, and Hill, made a very able report on it, 


Mr. Blaine, | 


The 


The majority of the Committee deduce from the facts the con- 
clusion that no returns were legally canvassed at the late election, 
and that there is therefore no legal State government in Louisiana; 
| five members find that if there be a Legislature it is that known 


| as the McEnery Legislature ; while one, Mr. Trumbull, tinds posi- 
| tively that the McEnery Legislature is a lawful body and ought to 
| be recognized. ‘The majority hold that the decisions of the State 
Court on the matter, on which a friend of Mr, Kellogg’s who wrote 
to us on his behalf from New Orleans relied, were as void as those 


of Judge Durell, inasmuch as the Court was created by an 
illegal acting Governor, who was appointed by a_ pre- 


tended Legislature, which was organized by illegal orders granted 
by Judge Durell. The majority of the Committee also decide 
finally that there is no legal State government in Louisiana, but 
differ as to what should be done under the circumstances. 4n the 
meantime, the President having already recognized the Kellogg 
government, and having received no instructions from Congress, in 
spite of bis urgent application for them, will continue his present 
course. But surely Judge Durell ought to be impeached. 





The first all-night debate that the Senate has held for a long 
| time was held from Thursday to Friday last, the final vote being 
_ taken at seven in the morning. The question was the extremely 
| knotty question of the passage of Mr. Carpenter’s bill ordering a 
new election in Louisiana, and an amendment declaring that pend- 
ing this election the so-called Kellogg government should be the 
| government of the State. The amendment appears to have killed 
| the bill, for the amendment having, after much voting, been tacked 
on, the billthen failed. Allthe voting was extremely close. The course 
| adopted looks at first a little like a shirking of senatorial duty and 


| the imposition of anjundue burden upon the President, to whom now 
| the question is turned over. It is a burden of which he tried to free 
himself, too, for although in the beginning he recognized the Kel- 
logg faction, his late message showed a desire to make Congress 
take up its responsibility. But considering the very thorny char- 
acter of this fruit of the war and of the system of reconstruction 
which we adopted, perhaps the solution reached—for we suppose a 
speedy compromise between the factions is now certain—is the best 
solution that could have been arrived at. 


One of the noteworthy political events of the week is such because 
_ 80 little notice has been taken of it; yet Mr. Alexander Stephens, 
| who has just been elected to Congress from a Georgia district, was 
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in 1865 the Vice-President of the Southern Confederacy. He was, 
however, beyond question the Confederate official least disliked at 
the North and probably the least regarded by the Confederate 
South, although much respected at the South for a kind of ability 
for which the South has always had at least sufficient respect. 
There never was a better specimen of a thoroughly lukewarm ex- 
tremist, nor probably can history show a better example of a 
politician who has more thoroughly reaped the reward at once of 
his lukewarmness and of his extremism. He was made Vice- 
President of the Confederacy because he opposed secession, and 
neither the Southern Unionists nor the Northerners bore him 
malice, both being rather pleased that so moderate a man, and a 
Whig at that, was in the second place in the Confederate govern- 
ment. Now, his extremism’ in construing the Constitution as he 
was doing thirty years ago, sends him in his old age, unopposed in 
his Congressional district, to the scene of his old lahors and tri- 
umphs. His moderation of temper—perhaps even his lack of 
physical robustness—has stood him in good stead. That he will be 
unopposed when he seeks admission at Washington is more than 
ean be said. And indeed, that he ought to be unopposed is a ques- 
tion as to which opinions will differ. When one thinks of Mr. Sypher 
of Louisiana, not the worst specimen of the preseut kind of South- 
ern representatives, one is inclined to think that rebels even of Mr. 
Stephens’s grade would be an acquisition to the House. Of Mr. 
Sypher, Mr. C. K. Garrison, of the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, testified the other day, that he never paid Mr. Sypher any 
money, but that on one occasion Mr. Sypher came to him in the 
lobby, and said that he never took any money for his vote, but 
that there were twenty gentlemen in Congress from Southern States 
who usually acted with him and who did take money. 


The Evening Post the other day called attention to one of the 
most curious incidents in the histery of the pending attempt to 
provide the city with a new charter—the prominence assumed in 
it by a young man named Davenport, whom few people had ever 
heard of until last fall, when he suddenly made his appearance 
as a United States Commissivner. His career, indeed, is almost as 
extraordinary and in some of its features as alarming as that of 
many of the Southern carpet-baggers. It appears that he has never 
followed any calling more regular than that of somewhat desultory 
reporting for the newspapers, and it was- while engaged in this 
during the war that he won the favor of Mr. B. F. Butler, and was 
by that soldier put on his staff, and modelled himself on his master, 
as Warmoth is said to have done on Banks, acquiring, among other 
things, that mixture of impudence with smartness which makes 
Butler so formidable to the timid, and covers up so many defects 
of mind and murals. But be remained entirely unknown to fame 
till he managed to make himself useful in. some capacity to the 
members of the Republican Ring, who had him made U. S. Com- 
missioner, and used him tast year to “ verify the registry,” that is, 
find out whether the persons whose names were on it lived where 
they said they did—a simple police duty, which he performed in- 
solently and turbulently, but efficiently. 


His patrons then appear to have promised him the Superinten- 
dentship of Police under the new Charter, and put a section into it 
conferring on him—a youthful and unknown adventurer—powers 
sucb as were never thought of for the elderly, experienced, and dis- 
tinguished men who fill that place in London, and such as no pre- 
fect of police in Paris or Vienna ever thought of claiming, except 
during a “‘stateof siege.” But this is not all. During the debates 
on the Charter in the Legislature of this great State, in which 
Marey or Seward “fixed things” within even fifteen years, Mr. 
Davenport occupied a seat beside the Clerk in the Assembly, and 
sent his messages to the members by the pages, being apparently 
charged by the Ring with the conduct of the bill and with the duty 





of letting the majority know how to vote. Moreover, in the hearing 
before the Committee of the Senate, it is Mr. Davenport who 
appears in company with Mr. George Bliss, Jr., to defend the Charter 
against such men as Professor Dwight, Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, Mr. 
Schultz, and Mr. Howard Potter. It must be remembered, too, 
that he is a United States Commissioner, and is absent from his 
post while figuring as a “‘manager” at Albany. The times are 
certainly strange, whether they are “out of joint” or not. If the 
President would forbid United States officers acting as ‘‘ workers” 
in State politics, he would confer an enormous benefit on the com- 
munity. 


We regret to say the week has again been marked by consider- 
able disturbance in “ journalism.” The Post, in reply to that chaste 
and gentlemanly advice to its editor about his clothes from the 
Times, which we reproduced, observed that the editor of the Times 
was ‘an illustrious Briton,” ‘“‘ who had learned his vocabulary in 
Billingsgate,” and had “left his country for his country’s good,” 
and asserted, with justifiable confidence, that the plan of having 
appointments made by executive nomination and legislative con- 
firmation was devised by the founders of the American Government, 
and not, as the Zimes alleged, by its own editor. Whereupon the 
Times insinuated vaguely that some of its enemies had been 
“indicted,” and the Tribune then intervened by requesting 
the World not to call the editor of the Times “Jennings,” 
as this was an opprobrious epithet which it should avoid 
out of respect for the memory of Henry J. Raynvond. Here 
the editor of the Times appeared on the scene again, with 
flaming eyes, and observed that the World had been “twice sold,” 
once for a house and once for “a sum of money,” and that the 
editors of the Tribune had no “reputation from which they would 
not willingly part.” He then indulged in a monologue on the cause 
of the detestation generally felt for him by the members of his own 
profession (‘the vindictive hatred of most of our city contempo- 
raries ”), and came to the conclusion that it was duc to his publica- 
tion of the Ring accounts. 





The account given by Butler in his report of the difference be- 
tween the actual loss sustained by the United States and the amount 
of damages awarded by the Geneva Tribunal appears to have pro- 
duced in England and on the Continent, as might have been ex- 
pected, and as he probably desired, the impression that this Govern- 
ment had succeeded in perpetrating something in the nature of a 
fraud, and has led to an attack on the English Mivistry, as the 
victims of it, in the House of Commons; but Mr. Gladstone got out 
of the difficulty by showing that the Board only awarded about 
half what the United States claimed. The feeling that there has 
been sharp practice in the matter on our side has, however, not 
been dispelled, and it has found expression in a motion by Lord 
Campbell, in the House of Lords, for an address to the Crown, 
praying that all treaties be submitted to Parliament six weeks be- 
fore ratification, which was, however, negatived, after opposition 
by the Ministry, including the Lord Chancellor, on grounds of in- 
convenience and impracticability. In the meantime, the Senate 
and House at Washington, having failed to agree on any principle 
of distribution, the money will probably lie in the Treasury till next 
year. We doubt, too, whether any agreement between them about 
‘‘equity ” will ever be reached, and it is still worthy of considera- 
tion whether the law of the land and the notions of honor common 
among honest men would not furnish as good a rule as any that 
will ever be extracted from Congressional ethics. 





The week, and indeed the last fortnight, in Franee has been 
given up to the debates of the Assembly on the report of the Com- 
mittee of Thirty, of which we have already made a summary. The 
report makes no provision for settling the form of the government, 
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beyond einint full constituent powers for the present legislature. 
In fact, it makes no provision at all for the future, beyond econced- 
ing ‘the principle” of a Second Chamber, and is mainly occupied 
with the definition of M. Thiers’s relations to the Assembly. 
The vice of this definition is, like the vice of the Ring Charter 
for the city, that it secks to base a permanent arrangement 
on an exceptional state of things, and creates restrictions 


necessary for any president but M. Thiers. 


SSS 


———— oe 
rere making iicadiony. but only in the northern provinces, their 
principal operations being apparently thus far confined to Catalonia. 
The worst feature in the crisis is the apparently spreading insub- 
ordination of the troops, which are represented to be unsteady in 
various directions, the officers being largely monarchical. The 


Cortes has indicated its sense of the gravity of the situation by 


| Voting 45,000 men and 10,000,000 pesetas for the suppression of the 
for the President of the Republic which would not be thought | 


During the pend- | 


ing debates, the Royalists have shown greater boldness than | 


for some time past, even the Due de Broglie, who is the most 
prudent as well as most respected of them, openly avowing 
his opinion that the only salvation of France lies in a monarchy, to 
which she must ultimately get back, though perhaps not yet—which 
is the old story over again, without emendation. The salvation of 
France lies in the possession of the government by somebody who 
“an keep it and make it respected, while leaving discussion free ; 
and the particular name given to this person or body of persons is 
of precious little consequence. The present Government, for in- 
stance, which is a nondescript, and has just as many character- 
isties of a monarchy as of a republic, is as good a one, to all outward 
appearance, as she has ever had. Giving it a name would not im- 
prove it. The debate will probably last some days longer, and has 
been enlivened by fresh rumors of a “fusion” between the Count 
de Chambord and the Count de Paris, which, however, outside 
Legitimist circles, seem to excite little interest, the faet being 


insurtection. The men can doubtless be had, but where the mones 
is to come from does not appear clear. The advantage of the 
Carlists will lie mainly now in the disorganization of the army and 
the dissensions of the Republicans, whose principal foree is in the 
great towns, where, however, socialism is also most rampant, and 
in which a “conservative republic” will be hardly more 
than a monareby. 


attractive 


It appears that the chief offender in the alleged official corrup- 


| tion in Prussia is Wagener, a member of the Upper Privy Couneil, 


that such “fusion,” even if it took place, would in no degree | 


simplify the problem—the Count de Chambord’s “claims” being 
to most Frenchmen questions of ‘lunar politics.” 


In the meantime, the events in Spain are likely to increase M. 
Thiers’s difficulties as the advocate of the republican form. The 
spectacle of an orderly and successful republic in Spain would un- 
doubtedly help him, but this, if it comes at all, is not likely to come 
soon enough for his purpose. On the contrary, whatever the final 
result of the Spanish experiment, the immediate future promises 
plenty of disorders, of which the French monarchists will make 
abundant use to frighten the small Frevch property-holders, 

‘though for these disorders no form of government is really respon- 
sible, or offers any radical cure. The same things which caused 
Amadeus to run away will cause Castelar and his coadjutors many 
asleepless night. On the other hand, the Spanish revolution is 
likely to help France by acting as what doctors call a “ derivative,” 
and drawing off from Paris some of the most troublesome elements 
of French society. There are plenty of signs that the Spanish Re- 
public, if it attempts to be anything more than the rule of the army, 
which it was under Prim, will have to swallow a strong dose of so- 
cialism, as your Spanish ‘‘ Red ” is not a man to stand any nonseuse, 
or be put off with orations and poems. When he calls for a repub- 
lic, he means business—none of your pious respectable concerns, in 
which men have to put up with ‘‘the rewards of industry,” but.a 
radical removal of anxiety from every citizen’smind. Aceordingly, 
the latest accounts say that there is a brisk migration from France, 
as well as other countries, of socialists and uwprooters of various 
schools, who packed their ecarpet-bags, got their hats ironed, and 
started for Madrid on hearing the joyful news from that quarter, 
and are now rallying round the unhappy Castelar, who may thank 
his stars if he does not prove the Lamartine of the crisis. 


As regards the condition and prospects of the Spanish Republic, 
they are neither worse nor better than might have been expected. 
Switzerland is thus far the only foreign power which has recog- 
nized the new Government; Austria and Germany and Russia 
await events, and England and France probably bardiy know what 
tosay. Its fate clearly depends on the army, and of the disposi- 
tion of the army little is as yet known, although Serrano and other 
military chiefs have promised their support. The Carlists are 





who has risen rapidly in his official career, according to the average 
scale of promotion in Prussia, and has enjoyed the honor of being 
summoned by the King as a trusted adviser. Wagener and two 
others formed a stock company for a railway in Pomerania, and 
(like Fisk, Gould & Co.) voted themselves permanent directors 
until the expiration of two years after the completion of the road, 
and enxeted a statutory provision by which they, as founders of the 
company, should receive from the first meeting of the stockholders 
yet to be a pecuniary consideration for their services, 
used his official position to procure a *coneession 
for the company by an adroit evasion of the law. The capital was 
announced at seven million thalers, but the real capital never 
exceeded 420.000 thalers, and not more than half of this sum was in 
substantial values. The company being duly manipulated by the 
founders, and, in fact, representing them under another form, voted 
an honorarium of 40,000 thalers to compensate their services. But 
the three rogues fell out by the way, and quarrelled over the division 
of the spoils, Wagener demanding the half for his indispensable 
work. This brought the affair into court, and soit began to attraet 
the notice of the public. Lasker broached it in Parliament during 
a general debate upon railway grants, and finally, on the 7th of 
February, in a speech of more than two hours’ duration, he arraigned 
Wagener with so many circumstantial details that the House, 
without distinction of party, insisted that the Government should 
appoint a commission to investigate the affair, and that the investi 

gation should be open. 


Wagener 
* or authorization 


Lasker had also alleged, in a general way, that Prince Biron, the 
King’s chief cup-bearer, bad accepted a consideration for a conees- 
sion to another company. This bigh staff-officer, in a published 
letter, indignantly denied that he had received any money for the 
grant. In his speech of February 7, Lasker gave him the benefit 
of this denial, but went on to produce evidence that the Prince bad 
been assured of 100,000 thalers in stock of the company as a recom- 
pense for his favor, but that the managers evaded payment upon 
the pretext that they had only meant to concede to him the privi- 
lege of purchasing that amount of stock. In point of fact Biron 
came off with neither money bor stock, but only a damaged reputa- 
tion. Lasker knows too well his responsibility as a leader of the 
National Liberals to speak without book ; and the press is well-nigh 
unanimous in insisting upon a thorough investigation, for the 
honor of the Prussian service, which has hitherto been deemed 
impeceable. The discipline of the father of Frederic the Great and 
of the great Frederic himseif had brought the civil service undera 
military rigor of responsibility. When Rath Schulbut of Kénigs- 
berg had been found guilty of peculation, and condemned to resti- 
tution and imprisonment, the father of Frederic, in one of his huge 
fits of royal passion, drove off to Kénigsberg in person, looked into 
the case over night, and had Schulbut bung the next morning. but 
times are changed. Prussia feels the spirit of speculation, and 


money is there becoming the talisman. 
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THE REPUBLICAN PARTY AND THE CREDIT MOBILIER 
SCANDAL. 


te House of Representatives has dealt with the Crédit Mobilier | 
affair very much as might have been expected. As we ventured | 


to predict some weeks ago, it has refused to expel anybody ; but it 
has censured Messrs. Brooks and Ames, which we did not think 
it would do—not because we did not believe those gentlemen 
deserved censure, but because we thought censure simply too ridi- 
culous a penalty even for the House to inflict. Why the penalty is 
ridiculous of course hardly needs explanation. If Oakes Ames, in 
his dealings with the members in Crédit Mobilier stock, did not 
mean to exert a corrupt influence on them, his transactions are no 
more matter for comment by Congress than his dealings with his 
customers at Easton. If he did mean to exert a corrupt or corrupt- 
ing influence on them, of course he has been guilty of the gravest 
offence which a member of Congress, qué member, could commit. 
Censuring him, therefore, is very like finding a man guilty of wilful 
murder, and then reminding him, by way of punishment, that his 
conduct has been culpable, and that he must be more careful in 
future. The same thing may be said, witb still greater furce, of 
Mr. Brooks’s case. 

There were scenes and incidents in the debate, too, which illus- 
trated most powerfully the depth of the prevailing demoralization, 
and which explained pretty clearly how it isthat theinvestigation has 
ended in nothing. Every step in the proceedings revealed clearly 
that widespread reluctance to punish anybody, or to apply to the 
vices of anybody in particular the disapprobation which we, in our 
books and sermons, inflict on vice in the abstract, of which we spoke 
a few weeks ago in commenting on the failure of the Bar Association 
in its pursuit of the Erie counsel. There was a world of meaning 
in the spectacle presented by Oakes Ames sitting bathed in tears, 
with a big bouquet of flowers in front of him, in the character of a 
national hero persecuted by an ungrateful country, like the well- 
known Christopher Columbus, while Mr. Benjamin F. Butler, 
who is rather proud of being a rascal, and boasts of his freedom 
from such encumbrances as conscience or honor, stood manfully 
forward, not in defence only, but in glorification of him—Butler 
himself being clearly the leading man in the assemblage, defiant, 
courageous, imperious the cynosure of all eyes, fresh from having 
instructed the House in its duty, as guardian of the national honor, 
in the distribution of the Alabama fund. The attitude of the 
rest of the body was not less instructive. There were no signs 
whatever of shame, or indignation, or of any other emotion with a 
noble side to it. The whole debate reminded one of the efforts of a 
herd of sheep to find an opening in a fence through which they 
might escape a barking dog—the same seurrying to and fro, and the 
same frantic eagerness in front of all attractive-looking holes. One 
little motion, amendment, and point of order followed the other, 
the sharp, ingenious fellows carrying off the honors of the day, 
until the desired aperture was discovered, after which they seem to 
have wiped their brows and breathed freely. The House, in short, 
showed the very prevalent dread of persons who have committed 
crimes and offences. Moral courage seems to be rapidly becoming 
the peculiar possession of people who have no morality. Honest 
men hang their heads in the presence of a rascal. They try him 
with great reluctance, pass sentence on him with sobs and groans, 
and then beg of him for God’s sake to run away and leave them to 
their business; and when he refuses to run, and proceeds to slap 
their faces, they are profoundly impressed by his pluck—think he 
must have good in him after all, and, remembering his mother and 
sisters, and his early attendance op the Sunday-school, weep on his 
breast and subseribe to set him up in business. The result is 
that criminals begin to have a hearty contempt for us, and, far 
from repenting them of their crimes, are daily cursing their 
in not stripping us more thoroughly. Their view 
ol society begins to resemble that of the pickpockets who took 
a gentleman’s watch and purse in broad daylight, two or three years 
ago, on the platform of a Fourth Avenue car, and, when he 


moderation 


remonstrated, kicked him off and laughed at him as he ran after 
them penniless on foot. 

What effect will all this have on the Republican party? This 
is the question which everybody is naturally asking, because, what- 
ever Congress may say or do, everybody who does not despair of 
the country believes that out of doors the sentiment about the 


| Crédit Mobilier affair is very different from that which seems to 








prevail in the House, and that this sentiment will sooner or later 
find expression at the polls. But there is and will continue to be 
more or less difference of opinion as to its nature and objects. 


| Harper’s Weekly, for instance, which found no difficulty in 


making the Democratic party responsible for the doings of the 
New York Ring, thinks that the Republican party cannot pro- 
perly be held responsible for the corruption or wrongdoing 
of its principal men, but that whatever is reprehensible in 
the Crédit Mobilier affair should be laid at the doors of the indi- 
viduals implicated solely, while the party should be allowed to re- 
tain its power and find other and honester agents to do its work. 
This is a legitimate deduction from a theory which the Weekly has 
long held, and which Mr. Henry Wilson defended in the Independent 
last summer against the attacks of the Nation—viz., that the Re- 
publican party is an organization analogous to the Christian 
church, having good in general for its object, and not the embodi- 
ment in legislation of a particular set of opinions; that, therefore, 
its failure to carry out any particular line of policy, or to enact any 
particular laws, or the corruption or ignorance of its leaders, are no 
more destructive of its claims to respect and confidence than the 
failure of the Christian church thus far to convert the world, 
or the bad behavior of its clergy, is destructive of its 
claims to divine origin. This theory has, of course, a basis in fact 
—and that is, that the party does really contain a very large pro- 
portion of the virtue and intelligence of the country, and does really 
exhibit in its legislation a higher ideal of national polity than the 
party it supplanted. To make the theory complete, however, and 
make it answer the purpose for which it is apparently intended, of 
establishing the right of the Republican party to retain perpetual 
control of the Government, and to make unimpeachable the analogy 
withthe Christian chureh, an additional proposition is necessary— 
that the Republican party is not only the best party now in exist- 
ence, but the best possible party, and the only possible party. It 
is not enough to say that it. is better than the Democratic party 
was ; it has to be said that it is better than any party ever will be. 
We shall only remark of this doctrine, that it is absolutely novel ; 
that nothing like it has ever before been heard of in politics; and 
that if it were sound, discussion and many other processes of consti- 
tutional government would hereafter be useless in the United States, 
and we should speedily be delivered up to a body of political priests, 
bound by their ordination vows to take charge of our affairs. 

We, on the other hand, maintain, and with increased confidence, 
that the shameful corruption in the Government which is showing 
itself side by side with overwhelming Republican majorities all over 
the country, isa fresh proof that the Republican party is a common 
human organization, for the ordinary political purposes—namely, 
the embodiment in legislation of a small cluster of ideas; that that 
purpose was carried out at the close of the rebellion ; that the party 
is now functus officio, and has for several years been kept in office 
by the popular dread of ‘“‘reaction” and the force of the great 
patronage and enormous handling of money resulting from the 
war; and that in the absence of any great controlling ideas, of real 
work, and of a powerful and respectable opposition, its leading 
men, who, for all practical purposes, are the party and represcnt it, 
have grown careless, and insolent, and indifferent to public opinion, 
and finally corrupt. There is nothing ecclesiastical about them or it. 
It has no divine mission, and they have no personal consecration. 
It is simply the consensus of a large body of the American people 
on a few points of home policy, and they are a number of not very 
remarkable gentlemen, whom the American people has put in 
charge of its affairs. 
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The remedy is to be found in the formation of another organiza- 


| 


tion for other purposes. What these purposes are we have frequently | 


intimated. 


We may venture to repeat them—the reform of the | 


civil service; the restoration of the judiciary to its old position of | 
independence and respectability; the simplification of political | 


machinery, so that honest and industrious citizens can attend to 
their political affairs without the help of professional tricksters ; 
the release of the States from the constant interference and super- 
vision of the central authority; the purification of Congress by the 
reform of the tariff, and the prohibition of grants, subsidies, 
bounties, “‘ protective” duties, and the total exclusion of Congress- 
men from a share in the appointing power. These objects can only 
be obtained by a party formed for that purpose, and for nothing 
else. Whether we are near the formation of any such party we do 
not know. We acknowledge with sorrow and disappointment that 
the events of last year undoubtedly postponed it, but we would fain 
believe that those who last year honestly strove to bring about a 
better state of things, have not abated one jot of heart or hope. 
We are sure that they must find in what is now passing both abun- 
dant justification for their course and abundant reason for trying 
again, whenever the opportunity offers. It is needless to say, of 
course, that any such organization would contain, if successful, 
whatever good elements the Republican party now contains, and 
many good elements which that party does not contain, and nothing 
short of this combination of the good of all parties will save us. 
The good Republicans are not likely to be removed in chariots of 
fire when the party organization disappears. 





ANOTHER STUDY IN MUNICIPAL POLITICS. 


\r can again cordially recommend the history of the second at- 

tempt to provide New York with a charter, in lieu of that 
enacted by the Tweed Ring, as an excellent study in morbid politics. 
The public, and especially the younger portion of it, ean hardly ex- 
amine it too closely. As is well known, the problem of governing 
this city is made peculiar and intricate by two things—one is the very 
heterogeneous character of the population, and the other the fact 
that the large majority of this population belongs to the Democratic 
party, while the majority of the people of the State, who provide 
the city with its form of government, belongs to the Republican 
party. The first result of this is, that the experiment of “trusting 
the people,” as it is called, or, in other words, of leaving the city voters 
to draw up their own charter and administer their affairs in their 
own way, which many intelligent observers advocate—though we 


the State have never been able to make up their minds to re- 
linquish all hold on the city offices, and thus deprive themselves 
of all means of keeping down the city majority, which threat- 
ens every year more and more to overwhelm the country majority 
at State and Federal elections; and all preaching by the press of the 





plan of “ taking city affairs out of polities ” has thus far, for the same | 


reason, proved idle. 


This standing conflict between the city and | 


State would be by itself sufficiently unfortunate and sufficiently dis- | 


couraging, but it has been complicated ever since 1860 by the ap- | 


pearance in the field of the United States, represented by the ‘“ Cus- 
tom-house,” as an ally of the State. 
war, the Republican party in the city held together pretty well; but 


gers broke into two sets or “ gangs,” as they were called, one of them 
led by the Custom-house and standing by the Administration, and the 
other forming a kind of ‘‘ Fronde,” led by Mr. Greeley, and finally de- 
veloping into the ‘‘ Liberal Republicans” in 1872; the first owning 
allegiance to Senator Conkling and having the Times for trum- 
peter, and the second to Senator Fenton, and having the Tribune 
for trumpeter. 


| 


| 


During the excitement of the | 


e ’ 
ation. 161 
of the city Democrats by the secession from ‘Tammany of Mr. Jimmy 
O’Brien and his followers, under the style and title of the “ Young 
Democracy,” also owing to a quarrel over the “spoils,” O'Brien not 
having got what he considered hie due. 





It was not verv long be! 
theeffect of this on the Republican schism became verv manifest. "Fle 
Custom-house faction, led by Tom Murphy, began to show a dk 
leaning for Tammany and Tweed, while the Fentonites, by way o! 
preserving the balance of power, entered into secret relati: 

the “Young Democracy,” and the public was sheeked by sterics of 
interviews between Mr. Greeley and Messrs. O’Brien and John Moi 
rissey. Tweed took advantage of this state of things, and of a 
Democratic majority in the Legislature for the first time in twents 
four years, to introduce the famous “ Ring Charter.” The Fentor 
ites, headed by Greeley, and in alliance with the * Young Democracy,” 
fought it bitterly, as did the Tribune and the rest of the city press, 
but the Custom-house men and the country Republicans supported i 
stoutly—the Republican assemblymen even and senators receiving, 
as was and is believed, large bribes from Tweed. The 7imes, too, 
the Custom-house organ, hailed its enaetment with joy. Ht declared 
its passage to be *‘ most important and salutary”; said that Tweed 
‘was in afair way to distinguish himself as a great reformer.” and 
claimed the credit of the great vietory “for the Republicans and 
the Legislature.” ‘The eredit,” it said, “‘is as much theirs as it is 
of the Tweed Democracy,” and it warmly eulogized Peter B. Sweeny, 
and expressed its “ thankfulness” for the appointments made by the 
Ring in the various departments. 

The Ring had the city now completely ia their hands, and pr 
ceeded to plunder it at their leisure, and the Custom-house Re 
publicans reigned supreme, under the leadership ef Mr. ‘Tom 
Murphy, whom the Fentonites assailed by * investigation,” but 
only forced into a nominal retirement. When the Ring opera- 
tions excited the suspicions of the Times, and finally led to the 
publication by that paper of the secret accounts furnished by their 
untiring and implacable foe Jimmy O’Brien, there descended 
a great cloud on the Custom-house faction. They fell inte a 
secondary position, and indeed all divisions were effaced by the 
reform movement; and the result was that when it was over, 
Murphy & Co. remained modestly in the background and allowed 


cipal opinion—to come forward with a charter which the Legisla- 
ture, great rascals as the majority of it were, were afraid to refuse, 
but which Governor Hoffman unfortunately vetoed. 

The probabilities are that but for the Greeley movement this 


| happy state of things would have lasted until now ; that is, the trad- 
ourselves have little faith in it--cannot be tried. The majority in | 


ing politicians would have been kept in the background sufliciently 
long for the honest sentiment of the city to have secured recognition 
at Albany in some permanent plan of city government. If the Cin- 
cinnati Convention had nominated Mr. Adams, or anybody who would 
have been recognized as a real representative of reform, there is 
little doubt that evenif Grant had been re. elected, the corrupt hosts 
who fought under the banner of the Administration would have re- 
ceived a sufficiently rude handling to have inspired them with 
modesty and caution during the remainder of his term of office. But 
the nomination and overwhelming defeat of Mr. Greeley 
the head and front of one of the New York factions, and by no 
means believed to be superior to their arts, of course served the- 


himself 


| Custom-house men as a complete rehabilitation, and the triumph 
the war over, they began to quarrel over the “ spoils,” and the mana- | 


| ship. 


The contest raged with varied fortune, the State politicians look- . 


ingon doubtfally, and professing to feel seandalized by these ‘‘ dissen- 


was easily made to wear the appearance of being the work of their 
hands. They had during and before the clection been modest al- 
most to bashfulness. They thankfully endorsed the nomination for 
the mavoralty of Mr. Havemeyer, an old Democrat, and thank- 
fully accepted General Dix, another old Democrat, for the Governor- 
Mr. Tom Murphy, as their chairman, wrote an abject letter 
to Mr. Havemeyer, assuring him that he necd not be afraid that they 
would claim him as a Republican candidate; and their organ the 
Times resounded with praises of him. The election over, the change 
in their attitude was complete and almost instautancous, and they 


sions,” until 1870, when there appeared a decided breach in the ranks | began a series of operations which furnish a striking and instructive 
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illustration of the way in which Federal patronage and interference 
have been made during the last ten years instrumental in handing 
over some of the greatest, richest, and most flourishing communities 
in America to small bands of paltgy adventurers. 

One of their first acts when the election was over was to make 
arrangements to divide the offices. They first and foremost cleared 
the ground by arrangement with Mayor Hall, by which some of his 
men resigned just before the’close of his term, and he appointed Cus- 
tom-house nominees in their places. This enabied them to provide 
for some of their own number without inconvenience. They next 
appointed a little committee to take charge of the work of providing 
this great city with a charter, and accordingly drafted one and took 
it up to Albany, and began to force it through the Legislature—a 
task which is rendered all the easier by the fact that there is hardly 
any country member of the Legislature on the Republican 
side who takes any real interest in municipal reform, or knows 
anything about municipal affairs, and the Federal officials 
in the city are consequently accepted as final authorities as 
to what the course of ‘*the party” should be on all munici- 
pal questions. The charter thus prepared bas many points of 
superiority over ‘Tweed's, which is not saying much for it, but it was 
curiously adapted to Custom-house purposes in one particular. 
It touk away from the Mayor, Mr. Havemeyer, whom after election 
the managers began to abuse and * distrust,” all real control of the 
appointments, while it kept the Departments of Finance and Public 
Works, in which the patronage and expenditure of money are very 
great—and in which, therefore, on the principle they apply to the 
mayoralty, a division of power and responsibility among several 
men is most called for—in charge of a single head, and it gave the 
Superintendent of Police unprecedented powers. The object of all 
this was of course obvious, and when we say that desperate efforts 
have been made to pass it, under the party whip, plied vigorously 
by the Federal District Attorney and Commissioner, in spite of 
the opposition of the best class of New York citizens, and that 
the promoters insisted on having the elections held along with 
the State and Federal elections in the fall, and not, as the reform- 
ers wished, separately in the spring, we say enough to complete the 
story. 
= —- — ---—_—s 


THE ABDICATION OF AMADEUS. 


Paris, Feb. 14, 1273. 

| ee new revolution in Spain has at least ove merit—it bas been quite 

bloodless. The King has abdicated, for the simple reason that his mon- 
archy—his dynasty—died, as it were, of inanition on a foreign soil. It was 
a bold experiment to graft a branch of the House of Savoy on Spain; the 
Savoyard dynasty is perhaps the most original of Europe, the least adapted 
to any other country than Italy. Even in Rome and in Naples, Victor 
Emanuel finds himself almost a stranger. He represents essentially the 
hardier populations of Northern Italy. His young son, the Duke of Aosta, 
was educated in a court which has perhaps the strictest etiquette of all the 
European courts. He was of course a soldier, as every Prince of Savoy bas 
always been. He is tall, very thin, with au angry look in bis eye; he has 
a sternness quite extraordinary for his age; he resembles very much his 
father, with a touch of still greater severity in his face ; he moves and walks 
like a drill-sergeant. He bas always lived among his aides-de-camp and 
officers of the army, and cares for little except military matters. Under 
his brusque and haughty manner he conceals the hereditary finesse and 
shrewdness of the House of Savoy; its ambition also, as was well proved 
when he exchanged his vame for that of King of Spain. There is some- 
thing in him which reminds me of the portraits of Philip Il.—the thick Aus- 
triau lip, the long form; ouly the eye of Philip seems almost vacant and 
dead, while the eyes of Amadeus are restiess and brilliant. Philip was a 
grand-inquisitor on the throne, aud Amadeus was obliged to make war 
upon the chureh iu Spain, as his father had done in Italy. Philip enjoyed as 
absolute a power as an Asiatic sovereigu, and Amadeus, in his short career of 
a constitutional monarch, was constantly threatened by factions, and be- 
trayed by the very men who bad offered him the crown. 

It is said that asthe ambition and imagination of Princess Charlotte of 
Belgium bad much to do with the conduct of the Archduke Maximilian 
when he aceepted the dangerous crown of Mexico; the Duke of Aosta was 





much influenced by his wife, who belongs to th® old family of the Mérodes. 
I remember seeing the young Duchess a few years ago. Without being 
regularly handsome, she has what the French call grand air; having en- 
tered by marriage a royal family, she perhaps assumed too royal manners. 
One of her ladies of honor, the Marchioness A , Was once by her as she 
was sitting for her portrait. She had already given a few sittings to the 
painter, and had never spoken to him. The Marchioness A politely ap- 
proached the painter and encouraged him. The Duchess reevied her 
abruptly, and, showing her a chair, said to her, ‘‘ Here is your place.” 
“No, madam; my place is at home”; and she went out and never ap- 
proached the Duchess again. Once Queen of Spain, sbe made great efforts 
to attract the best Spanish society to her Court; but all her attempts were 
vain. ‘The grandees of Spain and their wives belong, without exception, to 
the parties of Christina, of Isabella, of the young Prince of the Asturias, or of 
the Duc de Montpensier. At the Court balls it was next to impossible to 
form a quadrille for the Queen, as there were hardly any other ladies but 
those of the diplomatic body. Marshal Serrano, who with Prim had for so 
many months the fate of Spain in his hands, and who, as well as the once 
Montpensierist Topete, had finally aecepted the rule of Amadeus, became 
estranged from the King after a short time. The unfortunate young sove- 
reign had lost the support of the members of the Liberal Union and of the Pro- 
gressists; latterly he had actually no supporters except a small band of poli- 
ticians led by M. Zorilla. He knew better than anybody the value of the 
men who formed his Cabinet and the majority of the present Cortes; he felt 
himself ina sort of political vacuum. His intentions were good and honest, 
but he had only eorrupt instruments at his disposition. In his journey 
through the provinces he found that everywhere the most important citizens 
fled, as it were, before him. He was alone in a country of whose language 
he was ignorant, surrounded by valets and vulgar intriguers. 








There can be no doubt.that he was glad to find an opportunity for re- 
signing. His partisans in Italy and in Spain had often said that he would 
never leave the Peninsula but in a coffin; and he is said to have himself 
declared that tbe fate of Maximilian did not frighten him. But he has given 
so many proofs of personal courage that he can hardly be blamed for not 
having carried his bold experiment to a tragical eud. He almost courted as- 
sassination ; he went day after day alone in the streets of Madrid, in plain 
clothes or in uuiform. His hfe was attempted not lovg ago on his way to 
the theatre. The people of Madrid admired him for his coolness; they liked 
him as a man, but not as a king. A chivalrous people could not help feeling 
sone sympathy for a young prince who seemed so careless of danger. The 
army uaturally had the same feeling; but the very sympathy which had 
sprung up between the King and the army has been the cause of the abdica- 
tion. There is a part of the Spanish people which has always preserved a 
very high tone and esprit de corps, which is very proud of its achievements 
in the war of independence, and which never took any part in the numerous 
pronunciamientos which bave so often been the signal of revolutions. The 
cadets of Segovia who enter the artillery do not expect to be promoted ex- 
cept by seniority. In a country where political fidelity and honesty are so 
low, this esprit de corps of the artillery is one of the traditions which have 
survived so‘many civil convulsions. The last Ministers of Amadeus had 
promoted to the rauk ef general a colonel called Hidalgo, who is an officer 
of artillery, and who had made himself very unpopular in his own corps. 
Te was aecused by his comrades of having taken part in the bloody insur- 
rection of 1866, when the soldiers of a regiment killed several of their officers. 
Hidalgo, it is said, had seen two of his friends killed under his eyes, and had 
not tried to save them ; when bis promotion became known, 700 officers of artil- 
lery sent in their resignation on the same day. The Ministers accepted it, and 
issued a decree by which theyfat once promoted 700 sergeants to the ravk of 
officer. The King was strongly opposed to this revolutionary measure ; bis 
sympathies were entirely on the side of the army ; but he could not dismiss 
bis Ministers, as he could form no other Mivistry; they were the last resi- 
duum, on which he must stand or fall. Unwilling to disorganize the army, 
avd uvable to carry on a constitutional government, since a possible change 
of the Cabinet is one of the conditions of such a government, he decided to 
resign, and it soon became evident that the question of General Hidalgo was 
only for him a desired. opportunity. This resolution, which has taken Eu- 
rope by surprise, wiil not astonish those who are familiar with Spanish poli- 
tics. A few mouths after Amadeus had set foot in Spain it could be safely 
prophesied tat he would never be acceptable to the mass of the people. He 
was essentially the creature of a party, and not of the strongest party ; his 
dynasty was not organic, as it were, it was the artificial work of diplomacy 


aud ofintrigue. The only way for the King to make his Government firm. 


would have been to violate the very constitution which had placed him on 
the throne, to clear the Augean stable of a despised congress, and to be the 
man of the people, But he could not speak Spanish, he knew as little about 
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Spain as he would have known about Greece or Denmark. He had not the 
genius of a reformer. 

The revolution in Spain will have very remote consequences. M. Thiers, 
when he heard that the Republic had been proclaimed in Madrid, said: ‘I 
have vot milk enuugh for two nurselings.” 
be much alarmed by the proclamation of a Republic, which is only the 
equivalent of proclaiming a chaos ; but still Germany, Russia, and Italy will 
not see with much satisfaction how difficult it has become to maintain a 
monarchy in the most monarchical part of Europe. Spain is a dangerous 
spot, a kind of a sore; and the sore is opening again. The House of Savoy, 
which has been so lucky and triumphant for the last fifteen years, will lose 
something of its prestige, and feel weakened in its struggle against the 
Catholic Church. But nobody seems so afraid of the proclamation of the 
new Republic of Spain as the French Republicans. They are vatarally 
afraid that the anarchy, the struggles, the probable armed conflicts which 
threaten Spain will not turn to the credit of their ideas. There is no man 
in Spain likely to play the part of M. Thiers with as much success, to recon- 
cile many old monarchists to a conservative republic, to keep a sort of miracu- 
lous balance of all the political forces. There is not a man left in the Spanish 
Cortes with the smallest amount of prestige; tbe generals and the marshals 


will probably have more to say in the final settlement than the eloquent | 


Castelar or the cunning Rivero. Ou the other hand, if the Republie comes 
to an inglorious end, comes the dangerous question of the successur of 
Amadeus. No foreign prince will probably be found mad enough to try au 
experiment which is almost sure to fail. And what is the condition of the 
old dynasty ? Though the Carlists keep up a desultory warfare in the moun- 
tains of the North, Don Carlos has nu hope of suecess. He is not considered 
as the legitimate ruler by the immense majority of the Spaviards, who have 
never accepted the French idea of a Salic law. Isabella is the legitimate 
sovereign ; but she cannot returu to Spain as a queen; ber heir, the Prince 
of the Asturias, is only fifteen years old. A regency will therefore be nec- 
essary. Who will be the regent? Here the struggle will begin between the 
ambitious marshals, who have already tasted absolute power and wish to 
do so again, and the Duc de Montpensier. The Duke is now so much identi- 
fied with Spanisb affairs that the Spaniards will be wise if they forgive him 
his French origin, and give him the preference. Nobody knows better the 
statesmen, the politicians, the officers of the army ; and his birth places him 
in a position where he cau show himself superior to the small cliques (I can 
hardly call them parties), which would be sure to conspire and to fight per- 
petually under a marshal. But it may be that the Duc de Montpensier is 
tired of meddling with politics in Spain; he has so far gained nothing, and 
he has lost much by his long efforts under Queen Isabella and since the re- 
volution. He is enlighteved, able, hard-working, active; his domestic life 
is pure; he has many daughters, one of whom might one day marry 
Prince Alphonso. Everything seems to favor this solution; but it is never 
safe to prophesy on the “ Cosas de Espana.” 


A EUROPEAN SUMMER. 
VII.—FROM VENICE TO STRASSBURG. 

HERE could be much to say about that golden chain of historic cities 
which stretches from Milan to Venice, in which the very names—Brescia, 
Verona, Mantua, Padua—are an ornament to one’s phrase; but I should 
have todraw upon recollections now three years old, and to make my short 
story along one. Of Verona and Venice only have I receut impressions, 
and even to these I must do hasty justice. I came into Venice, just as I had 
done before, toward the end of a summer’s day, when the shadows begiv to 
lengthen, and the light to glow, and found that the attendant sensations 
bore repetition remarkably well. There was the same last intolerable delay 
at Mestre, just before your first glimpse of the lagoon confirms the already 
distinct sea-smell which has added speed to the precursive flight of your 
imagination ; then the liquid level, edged far off by its band of undiscrimi- 
vated domes and spires, seon distinguished avd proclaimed, however, as 
excited and contentious heads multiply at the windows of the train; then 
your long rumble on the immense white railway bridge, which, in spite of 
the invidious contrast drawn (very properly) by Mr. Ruskin, between the 
old and the new approach to Venice, does truly, in a manner, shive across 
the green lap of the lagoou like a mighty causeway of marble; then the 


plunge intothe station, which would be exactly similar to every other plunge, | 
save for one little fact—that the key-note of the great medley of voices borne* 


back from the exit is not “Cab, sir!” but “ Barca, signore!” I don’t mean, 
however, to follow the traveller through every phase of his initiation, at the 
risk of stamping poor Venice beyond repair as the supreme bugbear of lite- 


the picturesque, the subject cannot be too diffusely treated. Meeting on the 
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| him, for very envy. 
| Mark’s. 
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———— 
Piazza, on the evening of my arrival, a young American painter, who told 
me that he had been spending the summer at Venice, I could have assaulted 
He was painting, forsooth, the interior of Saint 
To be a young American painter, unperp’exed by the mocking. 
elusive soul of things, and satisfied with their wholesome, light-hathed sur- 
face and shape; keen of eye; fond of color, of sea and sky, and anything 
that may chance between them ; of old lace, and old brocade, and old fur 

niture (even when made to order) ; of time-mellowed harmonies on vame- 
less canvases, and happy contours in cheap old engravings; to spend one’s 
mornings in still, productive avalysis of the clustered shadows of the Basi 

lica. ove’s afternoous anywhere, in eburch or camp, on canal or lageon, and 
one’s evenings in starlight gossip at Florian’s, feeling the sea-breeze throb 
languidly between the two great pillars of the Piazzetta and over the low, 
black domes of the church—this, I consider, is to be as happy as one may 
safely be. 

The mere use of ove’s eyes, in Venice, is happiness enough, and generous 
observers find it hard to keep an accouut of their profits in this line. 
Everything the eye rests on is effective, pictorial, harmonious—thanks to 
some inscrutable flattery of the atmosphere. Your browu-skinned, white- 
shirted gondolier, twisting himself in the light, seems to you, as you he 
staring beneath your awning, a perpetual symbol of Venetian © effect.” 
The light here is, in fact, a mighty magician, and, with all respect to Titian, 
Veronese, and Tintoret, the greatest artist of them all. You should see, in 
places; the material on which it works—slimy brick, marble battered and 
befeuled, rags, dirt, decay. Sea and sky seem to meet halfway, to blend their 
tones into a kind of soft iridescence, 4 lustrous compound of wave and cloud 
anda hundred nameless local reflections, aud then to fling the clear tissue 
against every object of vision. You may see these elements at work every- 
where, but to see them in their intensity you should choose the finest day otf 
the month, and have yourself rowed far away across the lagoon to Torcvello 
Without making this excursion, you cau hardly pretend to Know Venice, or 
to sympathize with that longing for pure radiance which animated her great: 
colorists. It is a perfect bath of light, and I could not get rid of a taney that 
we were cleaving the upper atmosphere on some burrying cloud-skiff. At 
Torcello there is nothing but the light to see—nothing, at least, but a sort of 
blooming sand-bar, intersected by a single narrow creek which does duty as 
a canal, aud occupied by a meagre cluster of buts, the dwellings, apparent- 
ly, of market-gardeners and fishermen, avd by a ruinous chureb of the 
eleventh century. It is impossible to imagine a more poignant embodiment 
of unheeded decline. Torcello was the mother-city of Venice, and it hes 
there now, a mere mouldering vestige, like a group of weather-bleached pa 
reptal bones left impiously unburied. I stepped my gondola at the mouth 
of the shallow inlet, and walked along the grass beside a hedge to the low- 
browed, crumbling Cathedral. The charm of certain vacant grassy spaces, 
in Italy, overfrowned by masses of brickwork, honeycombed by the suns of 
centuries, is something that I hereby renounce, once for all, the attempt to 
express ; but you may be sure, whenever I meution such a spot, that it is 
something delicious. A delicious stillness covered the little campo at Tor- 
cello; [remember none so audible save that of the Roman Campagna. There 
was no life there but the visible tremor of the brilliant air and the cries of 
half-a-dozen young children, who dogged our steps and clamored for cop- 
pers. These children, by the way, were the handsomest little brats in the 
world, and each was farnished with a pair of eyes which seemed a sort of pro- 
test of nature against the stinginess of fortune. They were very Dearly as 
naked as savages, and their little bellies protruded like those of infant Abys- 
sinians in the illustrations of books of travel; but as they ceampered and 
sprawled in the soft, thick grass, grinning like suddenly translated cherubs, 
and showing their hungry little teeth, they suggested forcibly that the best 
assurance of happivess in this world is to be found in the maximum of inno- 
ceuce and the minimum of wealth. One small urchin—framed, if ever a 
child was, to be the joy of an aristocratic mamma—was the most expres- 
sively beautiful little mortal I ever looked upon. He had a smile to make 
Correggio sigh in his grave; and yet here he was, running wild among these 
sea-stunted bushes, on the lonely margin of a decaying world, in prelude to 
how blank, or to how dark, a destiny ? Verily, nature is still at odds with 
fortune ; though, indeed, if they ever really pull together, I’m afraid nature 
will lose her picturesqueness. An infant citizen of our own republic, 
straight-haired, pale-eyed, and freckle], duly darned and catechised, march- 
ing into a New England school-house, is an object often seeu and soon 
forgotten ; but I think [ shall always remember, with infinite tender con- 
jecture, as the years roll by, this little unlettered Eros of the Adriatic 
strand. Yet all youthful things at Torcello were not cheerful, for the poor 


_ lad who brought us the key of the Cathedral was shaking with an ague, and 
rature ; though, for my own part, I bold that, to a fine, healthy appetite for 


his melancholy presence seemed to point the moral of forsaken nave and 
choir. The church is admirably primitive and curious, aud reminded me of 
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the two or three oldest churches of Rome—St. Clement and St. Agnes. 


Tl mosaics of the twelfth century, and 


he interior is rich in grimly my I 


stical 
the patchwork of precious fragments in the pavement is not inferior to 
that of St. Mark’s. But the terribly distinet apostles are ranged against 
their dead gold backgrounds as stitily as grenadiers presenting arms—in- 
tensely personal sentinels of a personal Deity. Their stony stare seems to 





wait for ever vainly for some visible revival of primitive orthodoxy, and one 
may well wonder whether it finds much beguilement in idly-gazing treops 
of Western heretics—passionless, even in their heresy. 

I had been curious to see whether, in the galleries and churches of Ve- 
nice, I should be disposed to transpose my old estimates—to burn what I had 
adored, and to adore what I had burned. It is a sad truth, that one can 
stand in the Ducal Palace for the first time but once, with the deliciously 
ponderous sense of that particular half-hour being an era in one’s mental 
history ; but I had the satisfaction of finding at least a great comfort in a 
short stay—that none of my early memories were likely to change places, 
aud that { could take up my admirations where [ hadlett them. I still found 
Carpaccio delightful, Veronese magnificent, Titian supremely beautiful, and 
Tintoret altogether unqualifiable. Lrepaired immediately to the little church 
of San Cassano, which contains the smaller of Tintoret’s two great Cruci- 
fixions, and when I had looked at it awhile, 1 drew a long breath, and felt 
that [ could contemplate any other picture in Venice with proper self-pos- 
session. It seemed to me that I had advanced to the uttermost limit 
of painting; that beyoud that another art—inspired poetry—begins, and 
that Bellini, Veronese, Giorgione, and Titian, all joining hands and strain- 
ing every muscle of their genius, reach forward not so far but that they 
leave a visible space, in which Tintoret alone is master. I well remember 
the excitement into which he plunged me, when I first learned to know him ; 
but the glow of that comparatively youthtul amazement is dead, and with it, 
I fear, that confident vivacity of phrase of which, in trying to utter my impres- 
sions, I felt less the maguniloquence than the impotence. In his power there 
are many weak spots, nysterious lapses, and fitful intermissions; but, when the 
list of his faults is complete, he still seems to me to remain the most interesting 
of painters. lis reputation rests chiefly on a more superficial sort of merit 
—his energy, his unsurpassed productivity, his being, as Théophile Gautier 
says, le roi des fougueux. These qualities are immense, but the great source 
of his impressiveness is that his indefatigable hand never drew a line that 
was not, as one may say, a moral line. No painter ever had such breadth 
and such depth; and even Titian, beside him, has often seemed to me but 
a great decorative artist. Mr. Ruskin, whose eloquence, in dealing with the 
great Venetians, sometimes outruns his discretion, is fond of speaking even 
of Veronese as a painter of deep spiritual intentions. This, it seems to me, 
is pushing matters too far, and the author of the ‘“ Rape of Europa” is, pic- 
torially speaking, no greater casuist than any other genius of supreme good 
taste. Titian was, assuredly, a mighty poet, but Tintoret—Tintoret was 
almost a prophet. Before his greatest works you are conscious of a sudden 
evaporation of eld doubts and dilemmas, and the eternal problem of the con- 
flict between idealism and realism dies the most natural of deaths. In 
'Tintoret, the problem is practically solved, and the alternatives so harmo- 
niously interfused that I defy the keenest critic to say where one begins and 
the other ends. The homeliest prose melts into the most ethereal poetry, 
and the literal and imagivative fairly confound their identity. This, 
howerver, is vague praise. ‘Tintoret’s great merit, to my mind, was his un- 
equalled distinctness of vision. When once he had conceived the germ of a 
scene, it defined itself to his imagination with an intensity, an amplitude, 
an individuality of expression, which make one’s observation of his pictures 
seem less an operation of the mind than a kind of supplementary experience 
of life. Veronese and Titian are content with a much looser specification, 
as their treatment of any subject which Tintoret has also treated abundant- 
ly proves. There are few more suggestive contrasts than that between the 
absence of a total character at all commensurate with its scattered vari- 
ety and brilliancy, in Veronese’s ‘Marriage of Cana,’ in the Louvre, 
and the poignant, almost startling, completeness of Tintoret’s illustration of 
the theme, at the Salute Church. To compare his “ Presentation of the Vir- 
gin,” at the Madovna dell’ Orto, with Titian’s, at the Academy, or bis 
“ Annunciation” with Titian’s, close at hand, is*to measure the essential dif- 
ference between observation and imagination. One has certainly not said 
all that there is to say for Titian when one has called him an observer. 1 y 
mettait du sien, as the French say, aud I use the term to designate roughly 
the artist whose apprehensions, infinitely deep and strong when applied to 
the single figare or to easily-balanced groups, spends itse!f vainly on great 
dramatic combinations—or, rather, leaves them ungauged. It was the 


whole scene that Tintoret seemed to have beheld, in a flash of inspiration 
intepse enough to stamp it ineflaceably on his perceptions; and it was the 
whole scene, complete, peculiar, individual, unprecedented, which he com- 
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mitted to canvas with all the vehemence of his talent. Compare his ‘ Last 
Supper,’ at San Giorgio—its long, diagonally-placed table, its dusky spacious- 
ness, its scattered lamp-light and halo-light, its startled, gesticulating 
figures, its richly realistic foreground—with the usual formal, almost math- 
ematical, rendering of the subject, in which impressiveness seems to have 
been sought in elimination rather than comprehension. You get from Tin- 
toret’s work the impression that he felt, pictorially, the great, beautiful, 
terrible spectacle of human life very much as Shakespeare felt it poetically 
—with a heart that never ceased to beat a passionate accompaniment to 
every stroke of his brush. Thanks to this fact, his works are signally grave, 
and their almost universal and rapidly increasing decay does not relieve 
their gloom. Nothing, indeed, can well be sadder than the great collection 
of Tintorets at San Rocco. Incurable Ulackness is settling fast upon all of 
them, and they frown at you across the sombre splendor of their great 
chambers like gaunt, twilight phantoms of pictures. To our children’s chil- 
dren, Tintoret, as things are going, can be hardly more than a name; 
and such of them as shall miss the tragic beauty, already so dimmed and 
stained, of the great ‘ Bearing of the Cross,’ at San Rocco, will live and die 
without knowing the largest eloquence of art. If you wish to add the last 
touch of solemnity to the place, recall, as vividly as possible, whiie you lin- 
ger at San Rocco, the painter's singularly interesting portrait of himself, at 
the Louvre. The old man looks out of the canvas from beneath a brow as 
sad as a sunless twilight, with just such a stoical hopelessness as you 
might fancy him to wear, if he stood at your side, gazing at his rotting can- 
vases. It is not whimsical to fancy it the face of a man who felt that he 
had given the world more than the world was likely to repay, Indeed, be- 
fore every picture of Tintoret, you may remember this tremendous portrait 
with profit. On one side, the power, the passion, the illusion of his art; 
on the other, the mortal fatigue of his spirit. The world’s knowledge of 
Tintoret is so small that the portrait throws a doubly precious light on his 
personality ; and when we wonder vainly what manner of man he was, and 
what were his purpose, his faith, and his method, we may find forcible assu- 
rance there that they were, at any rate, his life—and a very intense one. 

Verona, which was my last Italian stopping-place, is under any cireum- 
stances a delightfully interesting city ; but the kindness of my own memory 
of it is deepened by a subsequent ten days’ experience of Germany. I rose 
one morning at Verona, and went to bed at night at Botzen! The state- 
ment needs no comment, and the two places, though but fifty miles apart, 
are as painfully dissimilar as their names. I had prepared myself for your 
delectation with a copious tirade on German manners, German <cenery, Ger- 
man art, and the German stage—on the lights and shadows of Innsbriick, 
Munich, Nuremberg, and Heidelberg; but just as I was about to put pen to 
paper, I glanced into a little volume on these very topics, lately published 
by that famous novelist and moralist, M. Ernest Feydeau, the fruit of asum- 
mer’s observation at Hamburg. This work produced a reaction, and if 
I chose to follow M. Feydeau’s own example -when he wishes to qualify his 
approbation, I might call his treatise by any vile name known.to the speech 
of man, but I content myself with pronouncing it—superficial. I then re- 
flect that my own opportunities for seeing and judging were extremely lim- 
ited, and I suppress my tirade, lest some more enlightened critic should 
come and pronounce me superficial. Its sum and substance was to have 
been that—superficially—Germany is ugly; that Munich is a nightmare, 
Heidelberg a disappointment (in spite of its charming Castle), and even 
Nuremberg nota joy for ever. But comparisons are odious ; and if Munich 
is ugly; Verona is beautiful enough. You may laugh at my logic, but you 
will probably assent to my meaning. I carried away from Verona a certain 
mental picture upon which I cast an introspective glance whenever between 
Botzen and Strassburg the oppression of external circumstance became 
painful. It was a lovely August afternoon in the Roman Arena—a ruin in 
which repair and restoration have been so gradually and discreetly practised 
that it seems all of one harmonious antiquity. The vast stony oval rose high 
against the sky in a single, clear, continuous line, broken here and there only 
by strolling and reclining loungers. The massive tiers inclined in solid 
monotony to the central circle, in which a small open-air theatre was inac- 
tive operation. A small section of the great slope of masonry facing the 
stage was roped off into an auditorium, in which the narrow level space 
between the footlights and the lowest step:figured as the pit. Footlights area 
figure of speech, for the performance was going on in the broad glow of the 
afternoon, with 4 delightful, and apparently by no means misplaced, confi- 
deuce in the good-will of the spectators. What the piece was that was 
deemed so superbly able to shift for itself I know not—very possibly the 
same drama that I remember seeing advertised during my former visit to 
Verona—nothing less than La Tremenda Giustizia di Dio. If titles are 
worth anything this product of the mnelodramatist’s art might surely stand 
upon its own legs. Along the tiers above the little group of regular specta- 
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tors was gathered a sort of free-list-of unauthorized observers, who although 
beyond ear-shot must have been enabled by the generous breadth of Italian 
gesture to follow the tangled thread of the piece. It was all deiiciously 
Italian—the mixture of old life and new, the mountebank’s booth (it was 
hardly more) grafted upon the antique circus, the dominant presence of a 
mighty architecture, the loungers and idlers beneath the kindly sky, upon 
the sun-warmed stones. I never felt more keenly the difference between 
the background to life in the Old World and the New. There are other things 
in Verona to make it a liberal education to be born there—though that itis 
one for the contemporary Veronese, I don’t pretend to say. The Tombs of 
the Scaligers, with their soaring pinnacles, their high-poised canopies, their 
exquisite refinement and concentration of the Gothic idea, I cannot profess, 
even after much worshipful gazing, to have fully comprehended and enjoyed. 
They seemed to me full of deep architectural meanings, such as must drop 
gently into the mind, one by one, after infinite tranquil contemplation. But 
even to the hurried and preoccupied traveller the solemn little chapel-yard 
in the city’s heart, in which they stand girdled by their great swaying cur- 
tain of Jinked and twisted iron, is one of the most impressive spots in Italy. 
Nowhere else is such a wealth of artistic achievement crowded into so nar- 
row a space; nowhere else are the daily comings and goings of men blessed 
by the presence of manlier art. Verona is rich, furthermore, in beautiful 
churches—-several with beautiful names: San Fermo, Santa Anastasia, San 
Zenone. This last is a structure of high antiquity, and of the most impres- 
sive loveliness. The nave terminates in a double choir—that is, a sub-choir 
or crypt, into which you descend, and wander among primitive columns 
whose variously grotesque capitals rise hardly higher than your head, and an 
upper choral level into which you mount by broad stairways of the most pic- 
turesque effect. I shall never forget the impression of majestic chastity that 
I received from the great nave of the building on my former visit. I decid- 
ed to my satisfaction then that every church is from the devotional point 
of view a solecism that has not something of a similar absolute felicity of 
proportion ; for strictly formal beauty seems best to express our conception 
of spiritual beauty. The nobly serious effect of San Zenone is deepened by 
its single picture—a masterpiece of the most serious of painters, the severe 
and exquisite Mantegna. 


Correspondence 


MR. RICHARD GRANT WHITE’S ‘WORDS AND 
To THE EDiToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the Nation of the 20th inst., the following paragraph has a con- 
spicuous place: 

“We have received what purports to be on its title-page a ‘new edition 
revised and corrected’ of Mr. Richard Grant White’s ‘Words and their 
Uses’ (New York: Sheldon & Co. 1872). In acireular which accompanies 
it‘the publishers also speak of it as a ‘newand improved edition’ and *‘ care- 
fully revised and enlarged.’ This appears, however, to have been true iu 
1870, when the present ‘plates were made, rather than now, as we are unable 
to detect any alterations or additions. Time has certainly not brought wis- 
dom to Mr. White on the subject of his eleventh chapter, ‘is being done,’ 
and thirty of the weakest pages in the book are retained in spite of the fre- 
quent exposures of his fallacy concerning ‘exists existing.’ He has, by the 
way, as we expected he would in due time, fallen foul of the perfectly well- 
established phrase ‘had rather,’ which he tears to pieces in the January 
Galaxy. <A writer in the American Educational Monthly for February has 
had no difficulty in confuting him on this topic also.” 


The purpose of this paragraph is plain. Its assertions are made with 
particularity, and profess to be made with knowledge. The writer compares 
the edition before him with the previous edition, aud remarks the retention 
without change of the eleventh chapter; he has looked into the cireular 
which accompanied the volume, and tells the readers of the Nation that the 
edition of 1872 is announced therein as “new and improved” and “ carefully 
revised und enlarged”; and yet he speaks of it as a book “ which purports 
to be oun its title-page a new edition revised and corrected,” but one in which 
he is “unable to detect any alterations or additions”; and therefore he 
declares that the assertions of the circular and of the title-page appear “to 
have been true in 1370 when the present plates were made.” 

Thisis a direct imputation upon the commercial honesty of the publish- 
ers, and not only so, but upon the good faith of the author himself, who in 
the new preface (which of course no critic allowed to write for the Nation 
could pass over without notice) says, on the very first page, ‘in mauy pas- 
sages of the book slight changes have been made; upon matters of fact and 


THEIR USES.’ 


opinion a few important modifications will be found; one new chapter has | 


been added.” 

Such being the case, you cannot expect your imputations to pass unno- 
ticed. If true. they would be scandalous ; if untrue, they are grossly libel- 
lous. Either the author and the publishers of ‘ Words and their Uses’ on 











the one hand, or the conductor of the Nation on the other, have been led into 
that peculiar error which consists in making assertions directly at vari 
with the truth. Under these circumstances I beg leave to ask your atts 
tion and tbat of your readers to the fallow‘ng statement of facts: 

As to enlargement and addition, a comparison of the two editions shaws 
that that of 1870 consists of 437 pages, that of 1872 of 469 pages. A'teia- 
tions by way of correction, suppression, or addition have been made upon 
one huudred and thirty-one pages. Many of these are trifling in exten 
involving changes of a few words, or of but one; their importance being 
sometimes not greater than that of striking out * not” from the eommand- 
ment, “Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.” But 
upon twenty-six pages the changes are such as must have attracted the at- 
tention of the most superficial observer. 

For example: on p. 63, a new paragraph of one-quarter of a pa 
90, a change of like extent; on p. 119, two paragraphs rewritten; pp. 1v1 
122, and 123 almost entirely rewritten; pp. 124 and 125, the article on srow 
rewritten; part of p. 131 and all of pp. oe mM “ 133 rewritten ; p. 160, a para 
graph nearly filling the page rewritten; p. 174, a like change; p. 175, a foot 
note cancelled, and one upon widorw-woman in the Bible substituted; p. 1-2, 
formerly half blank, now filled with a foot-note of half a page; p. LOS, nearly 
all blank in the previous edition, now filled with a new article upo 
British use of nasty ; p. 220, a new illustration added; p. 244, the first para 
graph of more than one-quarter of the page rewritten; p. 245, a like change ; 
p. 246, nearly the whole page cancelled and rewritten for an important 
change as to the pronoun hers ; p. 249, a like though less extensive change ; 
p. 252, one-quarter rewritten and a new illustration added; p. YS5, one 
quarter rewritten ; p. 322, asentence rewritten. Passing by other corrections 
and emendations, I direct your attention to the fact that from p. 592 te p 
416 in the revised edition of 1°72 (in which the Nation declares it can tind 
“no additions’) is entirely new matter, forming the “new chapt 
twenty-five pages mentioned in the preface to the new edition 

These are some of the “ alterations and additions ” 
any person who will examine the book. In addition, T shall only mention 
that Messrs. Sheldon & Company have paid the stereotypers for sixty pages 

of “ composition” upon the revised edition, which, as the new chapter occu 
pies but twenty-five pages, leaves thirty-five pages for alterations and minor 
additions. 

Among the passages in which no change has been made is one (on p. 218 
of both editions) which mentions “the Nation, a paper which is doing 
much, I hope, at once to sober and to elevate the tone both of our journalism 
and our polities.” I did revise that passage, but [ have not yet corrected it. 

Your obedient servant, Rrewarp Grant Wire. 

New York, February %, 1873. 
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which are manifest to 


[We have done Mr. White and his publishers an injustice whieh 
we sincerely regret. What we set out to do was not to impugn 
their good faith, but Mr. White’s thoroughness in revising and eor- 
recting his work, as may be inferred frem the context (‘+ Time 
has certainly not brought wisdom, ete.”), though our language was 
much too sweeping; and we should have been glad if we had dis- 
covered for ourselves the proofs of Mr. White's efforts at impr 
ment. That we did not was due to a confused impression that there 
had been more than two distinct editions of ‘Words and their 
Uses,’ and that the (undated) ‘ Forewords and Afterthoughts to the 
Present Edition’ had done duty before. This was confirmed by the 
retention of the appendix, which Mr. White should have been glad 
of an opportunity to revise away: by the undisturbed aspect of the 
exploded eleventh chapter, on which we commented; and by the 
general appearance of the plates from which the book was printed, 
Perhaps these circumstances may palliate our too hasty induction. 
We of course feel indebted to Mr. White for the commendatory 
allusion to the Nation on the page to which he refers, but the 
minatory tone of his last sentence induces us to express the hope 
that before “ corréeting” the passage in question, he will give us 
due notice, and allow us to be heard by counsel.—Ep. Nation | 


Notes 
Notes. 
YOBERTS BROS. have in press ‘Work: a Story of Experience,’ by Louisa 
M. Alcott; ‘The Rising Faith,’ by Rev. C. A. Bartol; + Ups and Downs,’ 
by Rev. Edward E. Hale; * Songs from the Southern Seas,’ by John Boyle 


rove- 


O'Reilly ; and ‘ Emeralds and Cameos,’ by Théophile Gautier.——A ‘ Year- 
covering 1972, by Dr. J. C. Draper, will be 


Book of Nature and Science,’ 
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published by Scribner, Armstrong & Co.— A. D. F. Randolph & Co. an- 
nounce ‘Corn and Beans,’ hy Anna Warner.—Mauacemillan & Co.’s list of 
forthcoming publications includes: ‘Memoirs of a Brother,’ by Thomas 
Hughes; a second series of Edward A. Preeman’s ‘ Historical Essays’; * The 
Childhood of the World: a Simple Account of Man in Early ‘Times,’ by Ed- 
ward Clodd; and ‘The Romance of Astronomy,’ by R. K. Miller. Since 
we recommended the other day the French periodical Romania, we ought 
to mention the starting of a similar one in Italy, Rivista di filologia romanza, a 
quarterly journal published in Imola, and conducted by L. Manzoni, E, Monaci, 
and E. Stengel. It is the first of its kind that has appeared in the Peninsula. 
The last-named editor contributes a document in the Sardinian dialect of 
the year 1173, never before printed, and of very high value for the light it 
sheds on the ancient volgari of Italy. 








—A South Carolinian writing to the Bostou Advertiser expresses his 
pain at seeing in many Northern papers the statement that Mr. Henry 
Timrod, the poet, died in extreme poverty and all but starved to death, and, 
coupled with this erroneous statement, “some ungenerous taunts thrown 
upon the stricken land where Henry Timrod lived, wrote, and died, and the 
crushed State he loved so well”-—-as if South Carolina had ungratefully 
allowed him to suffer for bread. The correspondent, apologizing for speaking 
about a matter which should not have been made so public, goes on to say 
that in November, 1865, when the famine was bitterest in the land, his 
father, a Columbia clergyman, received a eall from General Wade Hampton, 
who remarked that he had just heard that among the most necessitous cases 
in the community was Timrod’s, he being sick and unable to move, and the 
only man in a houseful of dependent women. The General had, therefore, 
brought a sum of money which he wished the clergyman to induce Timrod 
tu accept. The interview betweerx the two latter, and the conquering of 
‘Timrod’s natural scruples, did not indeed come too soon, for the distress was 
great everywhere, and the poet in particular had been thoroughly ruined ; 
but that he did not again suffer want is, says the correspondent, beyond 
doubt. We suspect that careful examination would show that haste in 
writing notices of Mr. Timrod’s lite and haste in reading them may alike 
have something to do with the pain felt by the correspondent ; we have seen 
uo notice that appeared to be meant uvkindly, and certainly shall not look to 
see any now that this Columbia protest is filed. Meanwhile, to make pur- 
chase of the last edition of Mr. Timrod’s poems is an act which is for all 
reasons worth doing. 


—In an old number of the North American Review (No. LVIII. for Jan- 
uary, 1828) there is to be seen a curious prediction of the moral and social 
future of the city of New York. It originally appeared in an article in the 
Talisman for the current year—the Talisman being a publication of the For- 
get-me-not, Memorial, Souvenir, Amulet, or Token species, then so much in 
vogue. This Talisman for the year 1828 the caustic critic of the North 
American was then reviewing, and in it he found a jeu d’esprit entitled the 
“* Legend of the Devil’s Pulpit,” the scene of which is laid in 1760. With- 
out going into the details of the plot, we may say that Tevas Oakes, meta- 
morphosed from a vagaboud into an exquisite of the period, and suspected by 
one Wince, a tailor, of having acquired his wealth by nefarious, or at apy 
rate doubtful, means, is tracked to Weehawk—a name which we suppose 
must be the equivalent of Weehawken. Wince returns in a panic, with the 
story that “the Devil preached over at Weehawk, and that he talked 
handsomer than the rector or the recorder.” The story collects a crowd, 
which is addressed by Dr. McGraw, ‘a most original personage,” the North 
American says, ‘‘ whose characteristic trait is an abhorrence of quackery, 
and who, as we are credibly informed, is an actual historical personage, yet 
remembered by the older inhabitants of New York.” The Doctor, having 
collected a sufficient force, rans the Devil to earth, and the mystery is 
then found to be the contrivance of a band of smugglers with which the 
wicked Teyas is connected, the Devil’s sermon having been compcsed and 
preached by Tevas himself, for the purpose of imposing on the ears of the 
then simple and credulous inhabitants of New York, avd diverting their 
attention from his real oceupation. The Doctor seizes the pretended Devil, 
exorcises him, and then, seating himself in the pulpit. utters a soliloquy, 
which, even in 1828, the North American thought had come to pass. 
We have not space for an entire quotation, but among other things 
the Doctor prophesies that ‘these poor people half a century hence will 
be as wicked as the Londoners.” With the same vices, he thinks, they will 
have more wit. ‘They will have their South-Sea Bubbles, their land 
bubbles, their bank bubbles, and all manner of bubbles.” They will bave 
their stock-market, aud in the market will be bulls and bears, and “every 
second man in a good coat will be a broker, or a lawyer, or an insolvent.” 
There will be no more cash payments; but the women will wear cashmeres, 
and the men will drink champagne. The girls, instead of learning to work 





aud mend clothes, will chatter bad French ; and there will be no more com- 
fortable tea-drinking and innocent dances ; and people will dine by candle- 
light of week-days, and nobody will go to church on afternoons on Sundays! 
‘Folks will be knowing in wines, and cookery, and players, and painting, 
and musie, aud know nothing of their own affairs.” ‘‘ The boys will all be 
old men, and the old men will try to be boys.” “Then they will have all 
manner of quackery, from a patent pair of loops to hold up their breeches, 
to a patent way of paying off the National Debt.”’ 


—Some errors into which we fell, the other day, wheu speaking of Bet- 
tine von Arnim’s letters to Goethe, have recently been exposed, we regret to 
say ; and exposed in the Woman’s Journal at that. We have the consolation, 
however, that it was by no woman that we were triced up, the lash having 
been Jaid on by a manly hand—that of “T.W. H.” In writing about the 
Atlantic Monthly's * Curiosity of Literature” (February, 1873), we spoke, as 
if it really existed, of a Boston edition of Bettine von Arnim’s ‘ Correspon- 
dence’; but * T. W. H.” shows us that the city of Lowell was the place at 
which our “ Boston edition” appeared. On the same occasion, we spoke ot 
the translation of our imaginary edition as having been done by some Ameri- 
can; as a matter of fact, it was not made by any American; it was the 
translation made by Bettine herself. We spoke of the book as having been 
for some time out of print in this country; yet we have now before us a 
copy of an edition published by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, of Bostou, and 
bearing the date of 1861. We said that the translation “has the name 
of being excellent” ; and so we were told by our informant; but, in fact, it is 
the translation in Bettine’s own queer English. As Bettine herself ouce 
remarked, on an occasion when she had made a blunder, “ How this makes 
blush ine!” and “how makes blush us” this array of our ignorance and mis- 
information. The truth appears to be that, uearly a generation or so ago, 
Bettine’s translation was republished in this country, and even was “men- 
tioned in the Dial”—an honor which we have known to be defined as being 
“breveted to obscurity,” and which, at ail events, certainly did nothing to 
lighten our own darkness as to the matter in hand. Afterwards, Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields published an edition in one volume, the text of which, so 
far as we have compared it with a copy of Bettine’s own three volumes, 
Berlin edition, now before us, we find to be the same thing with that work. 
So much by way of confessing error, and expressing regret for having trusted 
to the recollection of others and not to our own knowledge. Seldom do 
we defer to another and distrust our own judgment and information ; and 
seldom indeed, when incautiously we have made such concession, do we 
fail to find reason to deplore it. As for the Atlantic’s “literary curiosity,” 
we are informed that the article describing it has caused the writer to re- 
ceive a quantity of correspondence which would seem to show widespread 
want of knowledge about Bettine’s translation in any and all its editions— 
Berlin, Lowell, or Boston. Two gentlemen write that they will not believe, 
till they see it, that Bettine ever made a translation ; others, that they have 
never heard of it; others, that the whole story of it is a ‘moon hoax”; 
others, that they have seen or heard of other copies in this country besides 
that which the Atlantic describes. As to this last point, the Atlantic 
writer did not say that there were no other copies than the one upon which 
the magazine article was based. What was said was that “perhaps” that 
copy was the ouly one that had been broughtinto this country. There was no 
assertion that it was ; and there was nothing that should have called.out any 
inuevdo that the article was other than it pretended to be—a description, 
written in perfectly good faith, of an extremely rare book, of which the 
writer had not before heard, and supposed to be known to almost nobody. 
This copy is not unique, however, on this side of the water. We ourselves, 
since we read the Atlantic’s article, have heard of two copies and seen one. 
Of these, one is at Cambridge, in a private library, and one in Brooklyn, in 
a public library, Of Messrs. Tickuor & Fields’s edition, we dare say, who- 
soever will may purchase copies at Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Company’s. 
“TT. W. H.” implies as much in his communication to the Woman's Journal. 


—General Thomas Van Buren, who has had charge of the transmission 
to Vienna of such pictures, sculptures, ete., as should fairly represent Ame- 
rican art, recently requested the authorities of the National Academy of 
Design to make the selection. These gentlemen have reported that it will 
be better to make no attempt to represent American art : the time allowed 
exhibitors is too brief to permit of the production of new works; most of 
the works already in existence are in the possession of private owners who 
wish veither to let their property go out of their hands for a year, nor to ex- 
pose it to the risk of injury with no chance of reimbursement, except so 
far as the recovery of the amount of marine-insurauce policies might 
be reimbursement. There appears to have been nothing to do but to make 
this report, and it is to be hoped it may be accepted as final by the commis- 

ioner, What is remarkable about the matter is that, of American officials, 
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Congressmen, and others, he is one of the very few indeed, out of a large 
number, who have shown avything whatever of deference for the opinions of 
men personally skilled in art. It is, for example, only a few weeks since a 
House Committee, who were to pronounce on the merits of some desigus for 
the Farragut monument, voted with entire coolness that the work should be 
entrusted to Miss Vinnie Ream, a decision from which the Senate Com- 
mittee fortunately dissented, but as to which there is no evidence that com- 
petent counsel was sought from experts by either the Senate Committee or 
that of the House. Congressmen who would admit themselves ignor- 
ant of the art of navigation, or of surveying, or of most other arts which 
men study for years, entertain as little doubt of their ability to decide one of 
the most difficult of all kinds of questions as they entertain of their ability 
to walk; and already they have made the array of pictures at Washington 
one of the wonders of the world for bad taste and iguorance. And the 
worst is that they are at it daily, and that daily protests will be necessary 
for, we fear, a long time to come. Take the case of the last picture pur- 
chased by Cougress—Mr. Powell's ‘‘ Victory of Lake Erie.” The Washing- 
ton Capital gives this account of its purchase, and we dare say it is an ac- 
count entirely true in spirit: Some years since Mr. Powell, something of 
a protégé of General Robert C. Schenck, appeared at Washington as a can- 
didate for an order for a painting which should have for its subject some 
naval aetion. General Schenck was interested and influential, and Mr. 
Powell by-and-by got an order for a twenty-five-thousand-dollar picture, 
and this in spite of the fact that his ‘‘ De Soto” already stretched its length 
and breadth in the Rotunda. The twenty-five thousand dollars was to be 
paid in instalments as the work went on, and our account says that when 
$18,000 of it had been paid the picture was finally accepted, although, if 
the Capital is not misinformed, the “ original picture” at Washington bears 
a close resemblance to “ Perry’s Victory,” previously sold to the State of 
Ohio by the same painter. However that may be, good opinions will not 
differ as to whether we have paid out $25,000 for a picture worth having, at 
that price or apy price. 


—We did not discuss the litigation over Mr. Greeley’s will because 
we thought the matter had little or no interest for the public, and that the 
heat with which public opinion was appealed to was, pendente lite, very un- 
necessary and ill-judged. All parties are, we believe, now pretty well satis- 
fied with the result. The will of 1871 has been admitted to probate, but the 
Misses Greeley are, even under it, well provided for. We are, however, 
very sorry to hear that the simple fact that the Children’s Aid Society was, 
greatly to Mr. Greeley’s honor, legatee under this will, has created a pre- 
judice against the society in some minds owing to the belief that it 
was in some way concerned in the proceedings before the Surrogate. 
During the litigation denunciations of it appeared in various quarters 
for “seeking to take the bread away” from Mr. Grecley’s orphans, 
and several gentlemen who, we firmly believe, never gave a cent to 
its funds, announced in print their intention of withdrawing all support 
trom it. Let us now say of our personal kuowledge, that the clamor 
agaivst it was, from first to last, ridiculous, and that the trustees acted 
throughout with the utmost propriety. They took no part in the litigation 
whatever. They left Mr. Greeley’s executors and family to test the validity 
of bis wills, which was what delicacy prescribed ; aud when the will which 
left the Society a legacy was admitted to probate, they went to the utmost 
limits of magoanimity permissible to Trustees by passing a resolution de- 
clining the bequest in case the estate had been materially diminished since 
the date of the will. There is no question of Mr. Greelty’s sauity at that 
date, and if he then thought his fortune was sufficiently large, and the pro- 
vision he made for his daughters, to whom he was tenderly attached, 
sufficiently good to permit of his making a bequest to a charity in which he 
was greatly interested, we should like to hear what rule of law and morals 
it is which requires the Society to question his judgment and decline his 
money ; nay, we should like to hear what rule of morals would permit the 
trustees to decline it, if, as is not denied, the state of Mr. Greeley’s 
fortane, when he made his will, assured his daughters a more than com- 
fortable maintenance. The men who compose the Board of Trustees stand 
in the very highest rank, not simply as business men but as gentlemen, and 
indeed there is not one of them whom we should not be glad to consult on 
any question raised by the conflicting claims of interest and honor; and we 
advise all charitable persons to rest assured that what they have done about 
the Greeley will was the fittest and fairest thiug that could be done. 


—Since the death of Lord Lytton it has been made known that in bis 
late years he was the author of two anonymous books. Of these, one—- 
‘The Coming Race ’—was attributed to various persons, and among others 
to Mr. Laurence Oliphant, a gentleman who, by a residence in this country 
while engaged iu some little-known socialist experiments, had presumbly be- 
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come acquainted with our politics and polity, which ‘The Coming Race’ 
rather contemptuously satirizes. It appears, however, that Lord Lytton was 
the author, for so his publishers now state ; aud, in the veteran contributor to 
Blackwood, the satire is easy to account for—easier than if the author had 
been a socialist, for its contempt of Republicanism is bred of its beliel tm 
Conrervatism. We have not seen it mentioned that Lord Lytton’s machin 
ery in the opening of this book—the deep mine, the young mining-enginuee! 
who, by an accident, peuetrates into the country of the coming man and 
woman in the interior recesses of the earth—was apparently taken from Mr, 
Robert Landor’s ‘ Fountain of Arethusa.’ The other anonymous work by 
which Lord Lytton somewhat curiously chose to test his real faver with the 
public was a story now in course of publication in Blackwood, and entitled 
“The Parisians.” The reader, ignorant of its authorship, may wel! have 
imagined it the production of some cultivated person, wan or woman, in a 
state of refined but serious revolt against the rawness and realism ot 
current thought and fiction, who had reverted for inspiration to the ancient 
old-time literary novel aud volume of letters. An American family 
figures in it; so do anumber of French peopie, literary people, and others; 
an English hero, “who rides, draws the bow, and speaks the truth,” like 
any young model of English aristocracy in a well-toned conservative novel, 
and who also has that mastery of blue-books, that knowledge of the House 
of Commons, of colonial polities, of diplomacy, ete., which are attributes of 
so many of Lord Lytton’s serious young heroes. A reading of a few chap 
ters some time since made us thivk this a story which many of our readers 
would greatly enjoy. We believe it is finished in manuscript, as alse is 
another novel yet to appear. 


—Physiciaus whove lotét is to attend great personages in their last hours 
are liable to be accused by the public, and even by their own colleagues, o! 
having caused the death of their patients. This has been noticeably the 
case with the medical advisers of and operators upon the late Emperes 
Napoleon ; and so cautious and fair-minded a journal as the Londen Pree 
titioner feels constrained to join in the general condemmuation of the course 
pursued and the reasons assigned for it. While this dispute is going on, the ex 
Emperor's brain is examined in the interest of science, and is found to 
weigh 1,500 grammes, and to rank amoug the * very large,” though inferior 
to several well-known examples of extraordinary weight and size. On the 
other hand, as it surpasses in weight the brains of contessedly superior 
men, it gives no help in solving the problem of the relation between brain- 
weight and size on the one hand, and intellect on the other, except to make 
it more than ever certain that the former are not an absolute measure of 
the latter. 


LIFE OF BISHOP HOPKINS," 


NYHE life of Bishop Hopkins has interest primarily for those who were his 
| personal friends, and for those who are engaged in party warfare 
inside the Episcopal Church. The latter will tind here information with 
regard to mauy of the incidents in the great battle of High and Low, Broad 
and Narrow, which has been going on in that communion from the beginning. 
The Bishop's lite was a life of controversy. He was robust and energetic in 
mind—far beyond the men with whom he was called upon to associate. He 
found himself always amongst inferiors, and the position of leader was toreed 
upon him from the first diocesan convention which be attended. It may 
well be true that his popular reputation was unjust, and that he was rather, 
as his biographer represents it, in a continual attitude of deprecation with 
regard to the position thrust upon him, tirst by one party, and then by the 
other. It is certain, however, that he had that disposition which sniffs the 
battle of controversy from afar, and that, either from habit or nature (we 
should say the latter), he felt called upon to do execution upon all evil-doers 
or wrong-thinkers. 

His biographer follows him not ouly with the affection of a son, but alse 
with the sympathy of a like disposition. Low Church means for bim all 
that is plebeian and vulgar. In stray epithets, in sharp foot-notes, in con- 
temptuous references, this animus is apparent. The Low-Church party ap- 
pears here as truculent in prosperity and intriguing in adversity, and as tle 
originators of tricks and schemes in church polities, though their adversaries, 
on the same showing, seew to have quickly learned the lesson and “bettered 
their instruction.” On the other hand, to be ‘* catholic-minded” is to be 
elegant, cultivated ; in short, patrician. In the bishop, this opinion was 
tempered in practice by a really mild disposition aud solidity of mind; in 
his biographer, it becomes fretful and arrogant. The sympathy between the 
author and his subject is so complete that we cannot expect, and do not find, 
apy critica! delineation of the mental development by which the frontier 


of Vermont, and 
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To us, that would 
The Episcopal 
Church presents some remarkable phenomena in our American society, not 


have been the most interesting aspect of the Bishop's lile. 


the least of which is the process by which it segregates from this crude and 
active community of ours certain types of men, and subjects them to a process 
from which they issue anything but what might have been expected. We 
have little information here with regard to the peculiar character by which 
Bishop Hopkins was marked in his early years. We hear of him as trying 
various occupations with a facility of change which was more practicable fifty 
years ago than now, and showing a certain versatility inall. He is engaged 
in manufacturing and law in a frontier town, and the only idea we can form 
of him is conformable to his occupations*and surroundings. This man, 
drawn into the Episcopal Church by one accident and into its ministry by 
another, takes to the study of patristic theology, forms his dogmatic opinions 
upon the authority of the Fathers, and spends his life in the see-saw of party 
strife, in the discussions of theological traditions, in making war upon here- 
tics, in denouncing schismatics, in sharpening the sectarian lines about his 
own Zion, in propagating a set of notions which he and others had built up 
and dubbed “catholic,” and in chasing the chimera of “ primitiveness ” 
through the changing forms of ecclesiastical usage. 

No misgiving that after all he was working very hard at a very small 
matter, or that spiritual culture has a deeper root than ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion, or that unity and learning amongst those who seek the spiritual welfare 
of mankind must be sought on some broader basis than the fiction of a 
“Primitive Catholicity,” seems ever to have dimmed his zeal. He was a 
Tractarian before the Tractarians. He found in the Fathers indications that 
certain usages had once existed, and that was for*him conclusive that they 
ought to exist now. Considerations of changed place and circumstance were 
impertinent. He followed the Oxford men, or accompanied them, up to 
Tract 90, when he drew back; but in his last years he once more joined the 
march. So likewise, when the Fathers and Councils permitted slavery, and 
interpreted Scripture as allowing it, it seemed to him that that interpretation 
was guaranteed beyond question, and that it made slavery forever “ lawful.” 
In this cireuit his mind worked his whole life long. By it he ruled his parish 
and his diocese; by it he elaborated what he called “church priuciples” ; 
and by these he measured and judged all movements and institutions, and 
guided his action in hisnumerous coutroversies. The picture given us (p. 274) 
of his scheme for a commentary on the Bible, to be made with D’Oyly 
and Mant on one side, and the Fathers on the other, is significant of his 
estimate of the things worth doing in this life, and of the means by which 
they are to be accomplished. Ie was energetic, sincere, and faithful to 
what he considered duty, and his life was a happy one, because it was free 


from euy misgiving as to the importance of his work or the correctness of 


his means; but whether it was a useful life or not must be decided by the 
question whether men who want to be useful in life ought to devote their 
energies to the elaboration of institutions, trusting that these, if perfected, 
will regenerate mankind. To us it seems that the chureh of which Bishop 
Hopkins dreamed would, if realized, be like an exquisite but over-elaborate 
machine, in which the friction is so great that all the foree it can bear only 
sutlicies to move it, leaying no power to be spent on the material to be 
wrought. 


CHAPMAN’S EVOLUTION OF LIFE.* 
| ie contents of this interesting volume are so largely taken from Profes- 
sor Hiiekel’s ‘Schopfungsg>schichte’ that a recognition of the fact 
upon the title-page would have been quite appropriate. As it is, the author 
would appear to have been not sufficiently careful in stating the amount 
and character of his obligatious to the German work. There is not, indeed, 
any attempt in the body of the book to cover up the source from which its 
facts and conclusions are obtained; but in the preface, at least, Prof. Hiic- 
kel should have been prominently mentioned, and not merely alluded to in 
an incidental way, along with twenty-two other writers on the development 
theory. The oversight is doubtless unintentional, but it has an unpleasant 
look, aud would be well worth correcting if Dr. Chapman’s work should 
pass toa secoad edition ; for in no way does this work present the results 
of origina! investigation or of original thinking. The facts and the specula- 
tions are like those of Hiwkel, and they are given, without further elabora- 
tiov, very wuch as they stand in the German work. It is not, therefore, as 
au original treatise that Dr. Chapman’s book is to be criticised. Its faults 
and excellences are not its own, though we may freely accredit it with the 
general merit of making the views of Prof. Hickel accessible to readers in 
this country. 
Studeuts ef natural history have for some time known Prof. Hiickel as 
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one of the foremost comparative anatomists of Germany and as a staunch 
advocate of the Darwinian theory. His great work is the ‘Generelle Mor- 
phologie der Organismen,’ in which the general principles of animal struc- 
ture are elaborately discussed. But as this book is too technical and cum- 
brous for any save professed students of science, the author has taken the 
trouble to present his views in a more intelligible form in his ‘ Schépfungs- 
geschichte,’ or ‘ History of Creation,’ which is probably the most complete, 
accurate, and interesting exposition of the Darwinian theory that has ever 
been made. It is, however, more than a simple exposition ; for with regard 
to the classification and genetic relationships of animals, Prof. Hiickel has 
contributed a vast number of suggestions of his own which are of the higb- 
est interest, and which are ably and succinctly summed up in Dr. Chap- 
man’s book. One or two of these suggestions we may briefly mention, 
as indicating the kind of assistance which the students of the develop- 
ment theory or of the classification of animals may expect to get from Dr. 
Chapman. 

Prof. Hiickel’s original and elaborate researches into the simplest forms 
of organized matter have resulted in the conviction that those organisms 
which possess no distinctively animal or vegetal characteristics should be 
grouped together a3 constituting a third kingdom. Instead of “ protozoa” 
and “ protophyta,” Prof. Hiickel recognizes only “ protists,” in which we 
may see the types of the forerunners of both the animal and the vegetable 
kingdoms. They represent the primitive less-specialized forms whose de- 
scendants have become variously specialized, first as animal or vegetal, then 
as coelenterate or mollusk, eryptogam or phenogam, and so on. Starting from 
the Ameba and its kindred, which are neither animal nor vegetable in charac- 
ter, we encounter two diverging lines of development, represented respec- 
tively, according to Hiickel’s surmise, by the protists with harder envelopes, 
which are the predecessors of the vegetable kingdom, and the protists with 
softer envelopes, which are the forerunners of the more mobile animal orga- 
nization. Confining our attention to animals, we have first the Calenterata, 
inclading sponges, corals, and jelly-fish, characterized by the union of 
masses of amceba-like units, with but little specialization of structure or of 
function. Besides these lowly forms, but not immediately above any one 
of them, we find echinoderms starting off in one direction, worms or aunu- 
loida in a second, and molluscoida in a third. Following the first road, we 
stop short with echinoderms. But on the second we find annuloid worms, 
succeeded by true annulosa or articulata, reaching the greatest divergence 
from the primitive forms in the crabs, spiders, and ants. On the third road 
we find the molluscoid worms diverging into mollusks and vertebrates. 
Through the Bryozoa we are gradually led to the mollusks, while the 
Tunicata, of which the ascidian or “ pitcher” (the primitive “tadpole” of 
unscientific ridiculers of Darwinism) is the most familiar form, lead us 
directly to the vertebrates. Kovalevsky has discovered some wonderful 
likenesses between the embryonic development of the ascidian and that of 
the amphioxus or lowest known vertebrate. Of all the “‘ missing links ” the 
assumed absence of which is so triumphantly cited by the adherents of the 
dogma of fixity of species, the most important one would appear to have 
been found; for it is a link which connects the complex and highly de- 
veloped vertebrate with a very lowly form which passes its natural exist- 
ence rooted plant-like to the soil or rather to the sea-bottom. The ascidian 
cannot, indeed, be regarded as typifying the direct ancestors of the verte- 
brate. It is a curiously aberrant and degraded form, and its own progeni- 
tors had doubtless once “seen better days.” In its embryonic state it 
possesses a well-marked vertebral column, and it behaves in general very 
much as if it were going to grow to something like the amphioxus. But it 
afterwards falls considerably short of this mark. Already in early life its 
vertebra begin to become “rudimentary ” or evanescent; and when fully 
matured, it stops swimming about after its prey, and, striking root in the 
sub-marine soil, remains thereafter standing, with its broad pitcher-like 
mouth ever in readiness to suck down such organisms floating by as may 
serve for its nutriment. That vertebrae should be found in the embryo of 
such an animal is a fact of striking interest. It would seem to mark the 
ascidian as a retrogaded offshoot of those primitive forms on the way toward 
assuming the vertebrate structure, of which the more fortunate enes suc- 
ceeded in leaving as their representatives the amphioxus and the progenitors 
of the lampreys. 

In treating of the classification of mammals, Dr. Chapman differs from 
Hiickel in one important point. The old Cuvierian classification of marsu- 
pials as an order side by side with carnivora, rodentia, ete., is now generally 
abandoned ; the absence of a placenta and possession of a pouch for the de- 
veloping young is justly regarded as a deeper point of difference than any of 
those which demarcate from each other the various orders of placental mam- 
mals. Both Hiickel and Huxley divide the class mammals into three great 
gub-classes—ornithodelphia, didelphia, and monodelphia. The first includes 
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the ornithorhynchus and echidna, the second the marsupials, and the third 
all nlacental mammals. But the didelphians subdivide into orders or 
pseud-orders which curiously simulate several of the orders of monodelphi- 
aus. On the development theory, this fact admits of two possible solutions, 
of which Dr. Chapman has, as it seems to us, chosen the less probable one. 
He holds that each monodelphian form is descended from the marsupial 
form which simulates ¢, the monkeys from some ancestral form akin to the 
opossums, the monodelphian rodents from a didelphian rodent, the ungu- 
lates from some congener of the kangaroo, and so on. If this be the case, 
we must suppose that a host of marsupial forms, scattered far aud wide 
over the face of the earth, and subjected to every imaginable variety of 
physical condition, all somehow contrived to achieve the very same step in 
development—the step which consisted in the acquirement of a placenta 
and the loss of a pouch. Hiickel, on the other hand, would derive all ex- 
isting monodelphians from one marsupial, probably not far removed from 


be said to have “society” at all, in the sense in which that word 
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by the foreigners who come here seeking society. The tourist, he arks, 
usualiy lands on these shores with a notion that here asin France, in Ung- 
land, in Italy, he is to find some body of men and women clothed with 
authority to legislate on social subjects, “‘who have the key to t? ed 
mystery of savoir faire, who may make rules, affix tothem penalties and awards, 
admit new members,” ete. But we have no such well-defined body possessed 


of plenary legislative 
foreigner sojourning 


and executive powers. The second mistake ot the 


amidst us is the mistake of supposing that there is 


| in this country any “fixity of national characteristics "—that because an 


Englishman will, under certain circumstances, always do certain things, 


| and a Frenchman will always do certain things, therefore an American 


the opossum, and would say that, because the most fundamental conditions | 


of life are much the same at one epoch as at another, the monodelphians 
naturally diverged, as their predecessors had done, into flesh-eaters, fruit- 
eaters, gnawers, etc. This would seem to be by far the sounder view, 
especially as the resemblances between the various monodelphians and mar- 


supials can in general be interpreted as “ adaptive ” resemblances. 





THE MAGAZINES FOR MARCH. 


\ R. THURLOW WEED'S personal recollections of the late Horace 

Greeley, interspersed with letters from him, are published in the March 
Galaxy, and will have interest for many readers besides having pro- 
mise of interest fora great many more; but they are set down currente 
calamo, and are not really of much importance. It is curious to see how Mr. 
Greeley’s political enthusiasm and desire to win given political campaigus 
were associated with those enthusiasms and “isms” which are not usually 
supposed to have been much connected with his practical political action. 
But practical politics were probably sure sooner or later to color all his 
views, however abstract. Take, for instance, this passage from a letter 
which was written to Mr. Weed in 1841, when Mr. Greeley was deep in 
Fourierism and Brisbanism. Mr. Weed, alarmed at the Tribune's social 
istic course, had published an article in his Albany paper in which Fourier- 
ism was handled without gloves. Mr. Greeley replies and endeavors to show 
that the Whigs would do well to secure a Fourierite following, because, the 
Democratic party being the poor man’s party, the Whigs must somehow 
throw off the stigma of being aristocratic : 

“‘T assure you that the doctrines of Fourier—I mean his fundamental 
position with regard to the economies of association—have received the 
assent ofsome of the strungest and most practical minds of this city and else- 
where. Clerk Garland of the U. S. House, General Keim, M. C. from Berks, 


G. A. Worth, cashier of City Bank, Alderman Phoenix, and many other 
sound men, are favorably impressed with it. 

“‘T think you take the wrong view of the political bearing of this matter, 
though J act without reference to that. Hitherto all the devotees of social 
reform of any kind—all the advocates of a higher destiny for labor—all the 
combatants against unjust and false social principles—in short, all the 
social discontent of the country has been regularly repelled from the Whig 
party and attracted to its opposite. This forms aheavy deadweight against 
us. It strikes me that it is unwise to persist in this course, unless we are 
ambitious to be considered the enemies of improvement and the bulwarks of 
an outgrown aristocracy in the country. But I will not ask you to think as 
Ido. I only want a chance to think for myself.” 


Mr. Weed, however, was not convinced. 

Another characteristic instance of attention to the immediately practical 
in politics is exhibited in a letter of Mr. Greeley’s written in 1852, in the 
early part of the year, when State issues were to be made up with reference 
to the presidential struggle in the autumn: 

“T don’t see how they [the Democrats] could live but for our troubles. 
Chief among these is the Maine law. That need not have been a trouble. If 
some sort of an act had been passed and sent to the people, all would have 
been easy. If there is any fear of its immediate operation, it might have 
been made to take effect far reg en | the Ist of May, 1853—and mean- 
time submitted to the people at the fall of a special election. Now it goes 
square into the fall contest and ruins our chance for the Legislature. 

“It seems to me that we must run Patterson for Governor. Heis an old 


temperance man, but not known to be anywhere on the Maine law. We can 
get through with him if anybody.” 


Other articles in the March “Galazry are “ Casual Cogitations” by Carl 
Benson, who discourses upon the mercantile spirit of our society and the 
labor question ; four chapters of Mr. De Forest’s “ Wetherel Affair” ; Gene- 
ral Custer’s, who gives us a glimpse at the rascalities of the Indian agents, and 
fortifies his position by official letters which are ail worth reading and sav- 


ing; and there is in the Nebule a discussion of the question, What consti- | 
tutes American Society? The essayist’s conclusion is that we can hardly | 


! 


| been having so inexcusable a three months. 
| equable climate, says the sanguine Mr. Shove, as much as exotic } 





| by Henry James, Jr., are other contributions in the new Atlantic. 


also has this fixity. From our want of a fixed “society,” then, and of a 
fixed national type, it follows that whoso seeks among us fixed society 
usages will always be liable to mistakes. The subject is a deep and a 
high one; but tourists who intend paying us a visit might be referred te an 
article which appears in Lippin-vtt’s for March, entitled “ Unsettled 
Points of Etiquette.” Both for the points which it finds still mooted in 
Philadelphian circles, and for its way of setthng them, it will serve to open 
a good many eyes. 

In the Atlantic, “ Life Under Glass” argues in favor of the erection of 
immense glass houses like the Crystal Palace, in which a winter residence 
may be sought by all such people as wish to escape from “the bard gray 
weather ” of Mr. Charles Kingsley’s favorite skies, of which we have just 
Weary humanity deserves an 
plants 
which now flourish in every conservatory, and can as easily have it. Every 
State should coutain one or more winter gardens roofed with glass. each 
about as large as Boston Common, which contains some forty-five acres. 
Such a garden would be rather more than twice as large as the Crystal 
Palace of 1851, and not twice as large as that of 1862, with its “annexes " 
and picture galleries. Thorough ventilation could be secured, a wnitorm 
temperature could be maintained, and ten thousand patients could live 
for the winter months in a paradise of vegetable and other beauty, pure air, 
healthful temperature, orchestral music, and all delights. Running areund 
this earthly paradise, of fifteen hundred feet in diameter, should be a bread 
arcade warmed, lighted, and ventilated like the garden, paved with 
wood or asphalt, and provided with driveways and sidewalks. Skirting 
the outside circumference of this boulevard should be the hotels and boar - 
ing-houses in which the inhabitants of the garden would dwell, and the 
shops to which they would go shopping. For the purchase and gracing of 
a site for such a garden with its hotels and other appliances, about $12,000,- 
000 would be required, the interest of which at © per cent. would amount to 
$960,000. To this sum must be added the cost of boarding ten thousand board- 
ers from the first day of November to the first of June, which would be about 
$2,500,000, making the total amount of outgoes of each year $3,460,000, 
But at two dollars a day for the board of ten thousand persons for thirty 
weeks, the income of the establishment would be no less a sum than $4,200,- 
000, “which would certainly provide a reserve fund large enough to meet 
any unforeseen or extraordinary outlay.” Probably. Onecan only hope the 
same company will remember what is in store for us in July and August 
next, and be ready with its frigidarium also, which no doubt can be made 
nearly as profitable as the other. 

“* Robert Owen at New Lanark”; “ The Abbe Galiani”; “ A Good Word 
for Quacks ”; ‘“‘The Quarrel of Jefferson and Hamilton,” by Mr. Parton ; 
Mr. Howells’s “ Chance Acquaintance ”; ‘The Madonna of the Future,” 
The 
critical depart ments are especially interesting; they treat of numerous books, 
domestic and foreign ; of Mile. Luccaand Miss Nillson; of some water-colors 
by Mrs. W. J. Stillman, and of some other pictures exhibited by the Boston 
Art Club, of Mr. Sidney Colvin’s recent book on *‘ Children in Italian and 
English Art,” and of two or three recent scientific works. “Our Railroad 
Monopoly,” under the head of polities, recites fresh instances of the arro- 
gance of our railroad corporations, and a promise is made that there shall 
be a return to the subject. It appears that Mr. Coleman, the gentleman 
who had “ A Fight with a Railroad,” has, ever since he published his article 
in the Atlantic two or three months ago, been in receipt of numerous letters, 
many of them very full of feeling. and that he meditates employing them in 
another magazine article. 

The writer in Lippincott’s, who begins a series of illustrated articles on 
“The Roumi in Kabylia”—the Franks in Algiers—has a good subject, 
which so far he handles pleasantly, and for this and for two or three other 
of its papers Lippincott’s for March is worth having. One of these is a 
good long instalment of Mr. Black’s “ Princess of Thule,” in which be ap- 


| pears to be as strong ax ever in bis landscape painting, and to have luckily 
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opened a new field in his far-off highland isle of Borva. Another agreeable 
sketch is the by Mr. Charles Warren Stoddard, which 
how the rather frightened crew of the Petre/, instead of encourag- 


semi-humorous one 
describes 
ing each other while that vessel rolled heavily in the tempest, satabout telling 
each other the most dismal tales of marine disaster and horror, including 
finally, they were saved. It is a subjeet for Mark 
Chauncey Hickox speaks hopejully of the municipal eprospets 
T. B. Manry is strong for the trans- 
Allegheny canal systems favored by the last Presidential message. 

to which we have 
already referred, and to “‘ Her Chance,” a novelette by Mr. S. W. Kellogg. 
The “Chance” spoken of is Miss Mary Grilligus’s chance to make a fortune, 
very much wants to make. 


cannibalism, and how, 
Twain. Mr 
of the city of Washington, and Professor 


” 


We bespeak a perusal also for the article on “ Etiquette, 


The story of her endeavors in this 
The author is very ill-advised if he means 
pathos, and not much less so if he means fun. <A fitter foil for the unex- 
pected jocoseness of the conclusion should be found, the natural and well- 


fears and troubles of the heroine at the beginning of the story 


which she 


direction is a singular one. 


described 
deserving a better or less coarsely farcical conelusion than the absurd one 
reached. 

The Catholic 
and contributors, 


World closes its eighth year with an address to its readers 
in which, thanking the latter, it promises the former to 
‘against the impious, anti-Christian, and 
immoral press.” Specificaliy it promises to try to give a greater number than 
it has hitherto given of articles pertaining to the special rights and duties of 
Catholie Church in this country. With one such the March number 
opens. It is a discussion of “The Relations of the Right of Conscience to 
the Authority of the State under the Laws of our Republic,” and is in the 
form of an address to a Catholic society of New Haven. Somewhat similar 
in point of topie is a sharp attack on the New York Times and Harper's 
Weekly for the alleged bigotry and injustice with which those journals recently 
lLandled such matters as the religious ereed of Mr. Kernan, and the relations 
of the Society of Jesus with the Ku-klux Klan. Other articles of various 
degrees of readability are more of “ Fleurange”’; a ‘Sketch of Brussels” ; 
“ Recolleetions of Pére Hermann ” * Daughter of Saint Dominic”; and 
an article called “* Marriage in the Nineteenth Century,” which is as civil 
to Protestants as if there were no impurity of wedded life in Catholic lands, 
but justly uncivil to them in many ways. <A warm article on 
“Italian Unity “is copied from a foreign source, and is severe enough on 
the “Sub-Alpine ” Government and Count Cavour, the conspirator. 
Scribner's contains a kind biographical notice of the late Mr. Putpam, 
the publisher; and it appears to be not more kind than just. “The New 
Diamond Diggings” continues to be readable and in its way instructive. 
A long and elaborate discussion by Augustus Blauvelt, entitled “Christ's 
Miracles Scientifically Considered,” and designed to show that both Strauss 
and Rerfan have missed the real nodus of the question before them, is the 
most formidable contribution. ‘* Professor Morse and the Telegraph” is a 
well-illustrated paper, with the familiar story well enough told; and quite 
as good in letterpress and picture is the description of Hessian and Swabian 
“The Woman who Saved Me” 


continue waging war, in its degree, 


the 


which is 


peasantry, With its excellent engravings. 


is pabulnm of an odd sort to set before the young people of Scribner's ; or of 


any other magazine, for the matter of that. But nearly all of them do the 
same thing: A woman droops and pines, for she has found out that she does 
not love her husband and never did; the husband glooms and glowers; he 
evidently does not love his wife and never did; certainly he is extremely 
sulky about it; the life goes out of the wife’s life, and she fades slowly but 
uncomplaivingly and surely away ; the doctor makes her visit her friend in 
Bamborough, and there she finds Ralph Gwynne, the man whom once she 
loved, whom now she sees she should have wedded; she droops yet more ; 
the husband does not write, nor will she; an elopement is planned. But 
the woman whosaves Gervase has known all along that the husband was in fac 
devoured with love for his wife, and ever had loved her ; that he had loved her, 
but that his unfortunate manner of behaving like a bear with a sore head when 
he was in apprehension about hisjwife’s health and saw her suffering, had 
concealed his affection; the illegitimate child was one that he had rescued 
from the street, not his own; Ralph Gwynne’s heart is shallow in compari- 
son, and all is accommodated at last, after the reader has pored over a fine 
lesson in sickly sentiment, unreality, stupidity, and falsity. 

‘ Life on Board a Man-of-War” (illustrated); ‘‘ Along the Elbe” (illus- 
trated); ‘‘ Aunt Eve Interviewed” (illustrated), being the garrulous re- 
ininiseences of an old negro woman; ‘ Magdalen,” by Mr. Wilkie Collins; 
‘A Simpleton,” by Mr. Charles Reade; Miss Thackeray's “ Old Kensington,” 
and a dozen more articles fill up Harper's table of contents. Mr. Curtis 
talks of the American prison system, of the late Mr. Kensett the artist, and 
of old artist days in Rome, and also of Mr. Froude and his mission to this 
country. Mr. Curtis makes the point that some of us are too ready to dis- 
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like Englishmen because we remember George the Third and Dr. Johnson; 
that many of us are too ready to put on “the green” to please our Trish- 
born population; that Mr. Froude and Father Burke and Mr. Meline, in 
talking about the historic questions which by and-by they had to talk about, 
were talking of questions which always arouse fierce heats of religious and 
political partisanship. Apparently these propositions imp!y that it was bad 
rather than good policy for Mr. Froude to come over among such people to 
discuss such questions. . But whatever we think of Mr. Froude’s wisdom, 
one point of Mr. Curtis's appears to be well taken—namely, that when orice 
the attempt was made to close Mr. Froude’s mouth by refusing him food, 
as was practically done by his Boston host, or by refusing him a place in 
which tospeak, which was nowhere doue that we know, it became our duty 
to insist on his speaking while there was any menace against him. 


Ueber den Begriff der Liebe in einigen alten und neuen Sprachen. Von 
Dr. Carl Abel. (Berlin: C. Habel. New York: L. W. Schmidt.)—This 
little yolume is, in its unpretending way, an entertaining contribution to 
the study of philology. The author, who has acquired some distinction in 
Europe for his practical knowledge of numerous ancient and modern 
languages, aims in the present publication to define some of the words 
which, in different ways, convey the idea of love. He assumes that the 
words of a language express the thoughts which are most usual and most 
strongly felt; that a people which employs many words to express a senti 
ment or a moral must have enlarged and qualified it on many sides; that « 
contrary conclusion may be Grawn in the case of a people with which 
the contrary is the case. He chose loye because so strong and yet so 
tender a sentiment permits of a deep insight into the hearts of those 
by whem the words expressing this feeling are formed and employed. 
Where the feeling is greatest the distinctions in the words are the 
most delicate. In order to exhibit the diversity of character among 
different peoples by reason of the different modes in which they 
express their love in words, Dr. Abel selects four languages: Hebrew, for 
the primitive Semitie period; Latin, as a type of classical antiquity; Eng- 
lish, as representing the new Germanic world; and Russian, as represent- 
ing the aspiring Slavie race. He adduces several words in each of these 
langnages, and describes the shades of difference in the ideas which they 
convey. On reviewing his labor, he concludes that the most prominent 
features of the Hebrew tongue are: The love of God for man; the love ot 
man for God; and the universal love among men. This last idea is most 
significant of an active, helping love, and its manifold expression requires 
three words: ‘hesed, the gracious benevolence of a superior in rank ; ‘hen, 
the favor which springs from affection; and Ra‘ham, the merey which 
draws the soft and willing heart toward the sufferer. The Latin language 
gives prominence to the feeling of duty which is implicd in love. That 
which arises from family ties is distinguished by caritas ; the more spiritual 
extended to the gods and to the country is expressed by pietas; and the 
zealous attachment which endeavors to serve a friend is shown by studium. 
There are four principal ideas in English to distinguish a gradation, expressed 
in the words liking, attachment, love, and affection. The Russian language. 
besides having words to express different grades of love, has a peculiar 
word, milost, which not only signifies neighborly love, but also politeness 
aud high, condescending grace inherent in the individual, regardless of divine 
command. The origin of the word is accounted for by the political and 
social relations which Russia is now endeavoring to rectify. It will soon 
be a relic of the past, when the progress of the country has made it appear 
improper to beg for grace out of pure politeness. But what distinguishes 
the Russian from the rest is the word blagost, showing the decided promi- 
nence given to the love of God for humanity. 
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\V ) ! interest, and has witnessed the 
\ i irt of one rapidly accumulated fortune. 
t! ck and money markets bas given people plenty to do, 
! ixiety expe ced by the majority of brokers, 
irrival of Saturd ! t most welcome, and Sunday a day of 
I indeed 


The Treasury statement for F a reduction for the month 


1¢ legal tender notes have been reduced 


ebruary shows 


of 35,277,"30 in the public debt. T 
to the original limit, $3856,000,000, which furnishes some explanation for the 
loss of legal the 


$2,000,000 have been taken in and cancelled since the last debt statement 


tender notes by banks during the last four weeks, as 


was issued. The public, who are naturally interested in any contraction 
of the currency, were kept in igneranee by Mr. Boutwell of what was going 


on, which 


avain gives rise to the query whether parties outside of the 
ury had of the fact. Mr. Boutwell has ascertained the 


amount of 5-20’s he can pay off against the cash subscriptions to new 


Trea knowledee 


5 per cents, and the “amended call” is for $50,000,000, to be redeemed 
June 1. 
The money market has remained very stringent, the rate for money 


on call at’one time reaching ly per cent. per diem, in addition to the legal 
rate, which is equal to 98 per cent. per annum; the average rate of the 
The National Banks, auticipating a call 
from the Comptroller of the Currency for a report showing their condition, 


week was fully - and interest. 
have been placing themselves in a stronger position, and the weekly state- 
ment shows a considerable contraction of loans as well as of deposits, as 
will be seen by the statement we publish below. 

Commercial paper has been dull of sale, although rates have changed but 
little since our last report, and we quote them 8 to 12 per cent. The strin- 
gency in the money market has naturally interfered with business in paper, 
and will continue to do so until the prospeet for easy money is brighter 
than at present. 

The foreign money markets remain easy throughout Europe. The Bank 
of England rate of discount remains at 3!5 per cent. The Bank of France 
reports a gain of 2,250,000 francs. 

The weekly statement of the city banks is favorable; the total liabilities 
have decreased $3,804,400, and the total reserve increased $536,400. The 
gain in the reserve is in specie, Which more than offsets a loss in legal 
tenders. 

The following are the statements for the two weeks ending February 21 
and March 1. 






Feb, 21. March 1. Differences. 
DE... iccsndadceseee . $286.870,100 $251,344,900 Dec. $3,525,200 
Specie 15.046. 900 370,500 Inc. 1,323,600 
Circulation 27,573,100 27.601 300 Inc. 28.200 
OEE. ccae sodedhenscedwakwan 205. 898,700 202,066,100 Nec, 3,832,600 
Leal tenders 41 461.200 40, 724,000 Dec. 737,200 


The following analysis of the above shows the relation between the total 
reserve and the total liabilities : 





Feb. 21. March 1. Differences. 
Specie hoe .. $15,046,900 $16,370,500 Inc. $1,323,600 
Legal tenders... $1,461,200 40,724,000 Dec. 737,200 
Total reserve . $55.598.100 $57,094.500 Inc. $586,400 
Circulation eee 27,573,100 27,601,300 Inc. 28,200 
Deposits . ... 205,893,700 202.066, 100 Dec. 3,832,600 
Total liabilities acces . $233 471,800 $229 667,400 Dec. $3,804,400 
95 p-r cent. reserve.... ; 58. 367.950 57,416 850 
Deficiency in legal reserve. $1,859,850 322,350 Dec. 1,537,500 


In: the early part of the week the stock market was dull and free from any 
interesting features; prices were kept up by the cliques in the different 
tocks, and holders were patiently waiting for “something to turn up,” 
whereby they could rid themselves of their loads. Late in the day, on 
Wednesday, a movement, known in the street as a “raid,” was made upon 
the market, directed chiefly towards Mr. Stockwell’s specialties, Pacific 
Mail and Panama, although Western Union, Lake Shore, and Central and 
Hudson came in for their share of the hammering. For a few moments, 
Mail sold down 11 percent. and Panama 25 per cent., the latter 
upon very few sales. The parties making the “raid” gave the attacked 

arcely an opportunity to defend themselves, and offered stocks down 1 
it. atatime. When the movement commenced the market was dull, 
many dealers and operators being absent from the street at that hour (3.30 


r.M.), and, of course, for a time, the bears had their own way in the gene- 
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per cel 
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market, until orders could be sent into the Exchange to support prices. 
. Stockwell fared badly enough with his fancies, Pacific Mail, Panama, and 
\tluntic & Pacifie preferred, and although they recovered somewhat from 
the extreme depression, the close of the week found Pacifie Mail at 574 

inst 701, the price on Monday ; Panama 109 against 125 on Monday ; 
md Atlantic & Pacific Preferred 23!3 against 31 on Monday. The great 
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trouble against which Mr. Stockwell had to contend was the unavailability 
of Some time sinc when operating for a decline 
in Pacific Mail, he directed his brokers not to advance money on the stock, 


his stocks as collateral. 


and they accordingly threw it out of loans when offered to them as security. 
With 
from other operators. however, Mr. Stockwe!l met all his contracts, and, in 
spite of his losses, which are immense, he will undoubtedly soon be ina 
position to take better care of himself than he was last week, as his re- 
sources outside of Wall-street are said to be great. 

The annexed table of prices of the active stocks shows the course of the 
market very clearly for the week ending March 1: 


“The chickens came home to roost” this week. some assistance 


| 
Monday. Tuesday. Wed'day.' Thursday Friday. |Saturday. Saies Sh’'s 











N Y.C.& H.R... 1089 104% 103'g 104% 10144 10344 10144 103) 10246 103%) 038 = 103% 107,500 
Lake Shore........, 4K Wk BY MY 90 He} 1 934% RW WK! 9256 93 S4AL.000 
Eee OY 65% 645, 65 634 G5) GI G5 Gig GH! 61% 66% 149,300 
Union Pacific... 31g S436. Sh BEG) HBG BS] H4y Big) P4IG RH | BEG OSS 74.500 
Cut. & B. W...~.; inet | Reddaeehelin 80 81 81 Sits Sitg S1% el 2.300 
Do pid Sv 914 89 8914) SWAY SYK SOG KOA] AD 5 600 

; 2 103%4 103'4 NK) 


113% 11314 


531, 








RY 

5 He 46 

) . 4 r 3 iA, 8 Wie 40% 
W.U. Tel.......... 90% 92% 90% 913g) 8B OIG] BBG ROX) SxIg 40%) 8944 90K 316.400 
Pacific Mail....... 6744 Wh 676 69 | S8ig 6936) 58 6344) 5554 62%! 56 58h. 370 900 


The Delaware & Hudson Canal Company is about to inerease its share 
capital $5,000,000 by the distribution among stockholders of 50,600 shares 


| upon the payment of par, one share being given for every three shares owned 


by stockholders of record April 1. This increase of stock is: ‘‘To provide 
means for the completion of the line of railroad now under construction on 
the west shore of Lake Champlain, and for other purposes connected with 
the extension of the business of the company.” 

The Erie disclosures made by F. A. Lane in his recent cireular have been 
the topic of considerable comment in the street. The Times of Saturday, in 
speaking of the distribution of the money paid by English stockholders to 
aid in the overthrow of Gould as President of the Erie Railway Company, 
says: 

“Tt is alleged by those who claim to know all the facts that Bischoffs- 
heim and Goldschmidt actually paid out the sum of $750,000 in two pay- 


ments, one for $300,000 aud another for $450,000. The first amount was 
divided as follows: 


NL ic niseehieshekeneee ated each maak ok ice dcbineaane dda takmaeke $75,000 
I 6.5 go pedindis means hesekcupemd sad Neca ates 75,000 
I Sk Shaikh sn gnhicaanckee aachibeperear Web Suk eueaeape. aR UMS ag ae Gea meee a 50.000 
iis Rica ine Acring ben EASA E AOR: Kak eh ata ames thea 25,000 
a IN a a6: isoc 5 Selecta carp 3 Wena ae A eae wee 25.000 
fA Ree ae eee eee ane Peer rare rere eee eee »». 25,600 
DD 5 i6:65 io Unc dnaans’ sank dAbRR ake keaaeweEetsaeaee eee aed eN . 25.000 
PN ikekd: Means dbl cneemiesesad (Lehn shes Mae hMaeaede wee aaee cee $300,000 


“These payments secured the resignations of the necessary number of 
old directors, and resulted in Jay Gould being turned out of the presidency. 
But there were other claimants for services alleged to have been performed, 
so it was necessary to call for more money. The second payment of $450,- 
000 was made after the coup d'état, and divided as follows: 


Ns iicsuteecwn secsigsddaceaensaskcks aicbeshessakensaweeeaeaibad $125 0r0 
SIE 5.6064 000544600000 >es060c6-008% Si minsndssMekeunKenueweaDagaaah sovu 50,000 
Se I cise sie hava ss dds 00eeb Aes Keke e eS Eh aad bade rabwenubaae ces cuek 25.000 
RP me ere ete re er en ele ee Ser A 25.000 
rp i Ns ibd honaindha-nadhsd diemadd GR aediecne deal akan edd Leteas? wasiode cided 25.000 
AERIS eR ee ER EE CRN RE 25.000 
Be i 5G. xois-ins obi ndenceundeedsaesseendeak clades ose vensicae tes 87 500 
III iieirti dies s5:6 2 cccwnddcneheribigg nc Wa teareenle aie maaan ean aeeeetaes 87,500 
MEE Ahk dehhichKghnd dhe bbehenndcedvamviaapen dh Menten aan $450,000 
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The offers of 5.20’s to the Treasury on Wednesday amounted to 
$2,492,250, at 113.51 to 114.49. The price of gold at noon being 115, all 
the offers of bonds were under par in gold. Mr. Boutwell accepted only 
$1,000,000, paying for them in legal tenders, which was an improvement 
upon his course of the previous week, when payment was made one-third 
in legal tenders and two-thirds in National Bank notes. A larger offering 
of bonds might reasonably have been expected, considering the stringency 
of the money market, but this was doubtless prevented by the apprehension 
that sellers would have to take payment principally in National Bank notes. 

In the market for Government bonds, although not very active, prices 
have been firm, and towards the close of the week improved in sympathy 
with the firmness of the gold premium and the higher cable quotations for 
5.20’s in London. ; 

Southern State bonds have been dull, and the dealings chiefly confined 
to Tennessees, which were selling freely at the close of the week at @1. A 
better feeling exists.in their regard by reason of a funding bill which is now 
before the Legislature, and will probably be passed*this session. The Ala- 
bama Legislatfre has authorized the issue of $15,000,000 new bonds. 

The gold market has remained strong all the week, the price fluctuating 
between 11414 and 11514, finally closing on Saturday at 115. 








